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PLATO’S COURSE IN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


JAMES QUAYLE DEALEY 
Brown University 


Tue GrEEKs to most persons are ancients, but in the 
light of modern human chronology they really lived but 
yesterday and just around the corner. In the urban life of 
Athenian times there were essentially the same social 
problems that we have today, but they were relatively on 
a small scale and the solutions proposed were best applic- 
able to the petty city states of that period. Yet, after all, 
underlying the solutions proposed were certain principles 
and these for the most part have validity now as well as 
then. 

Plato, for example, was one of the wisest men of all 
time and as a student under Socrates had had a splendid 
training. Being wealthy, he had abundant leisure, had 
traveled widely and often, and had come into intellectual 
contact with the best minds and thought of that time. 
Toward the end of his life, from his ripe experience, he 
wrote a book, The Laws, woefully neglected in these days 
because of its verbosity, yet containing his conclusions as 
to practicable principles that might be applied to the social 
problems of Greek society. It may be worth while, there- 
fore, even in our complex civilization, to dip into this 
treasure house of social discussion, so as to note some of 
the social principles he enunciated. 

The teachings of The Laws are supposed to be based 
on a comparative study of the respective civilizations of 
Athens, Sparta, and Crete, and the best aspects of these to 
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be synthesized into a constitution or legislative code. The 
aim of law, it is asserted, is to develop among citizens, 
health, modernate wealth, wisdom, and a general appre- 
ciation of justice and the fine arts. This aim, he argues, 
is to be attained through education, which is the chief 
function of government, since education refines human na- 
ture and is the basis of all other attainment. 

Education, he maintains, should begin at birth, in the 
nursery, and should be continued through wisely directed 
play until the age of six years when more formal instruc- 
tion begins. Education is compulsory for both sexes and 
includes physical training and vocational guidance, for, 
although there were in those days no psychological tests, 
yet the disposition and intellectual temper of children were 
to be studied, that each might be guided into a suitable vo- 
cation. So important is education considered that the 
Director of it is the ranking official in the state, and teach- 
ers are well paid and are honored as the conservators of 
civilization, for, as Plato says, those rightly educated gen- 
erally become good men. 

Government in spirit is a blend of centralized control and 
conservative democracy, so as to insure stability and the 
support of public opinion. Office-holding is obligatory 
and honorable, elections taking place by a sort of primary 
system. Capable women of mature age are eligible to hold 
office, and may serve in the army if they desire. Voting 
is compulsory for the two higher classes but not for the 
lower, class distinctions being based on property. The bal- 
ance wheel in the government is a Council composed of 
an equal number of older and of younger citizens, so as 
to get the benefit of both points of view. This same body 
may amend the laws and, as an aid in this, mature men of 
intelligence are sent into other countries as travelers, in 
the hope that they may be able to suggest improvements 
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in the home government. Likewise, intelligent aliens on 
their travels were welcomed, since they are often able to 
impart worthwhile information. 

The state, it is argued, should be practically self- 
sustaining, relying on agriculture, not on commerce, which 
is not favored because of its demoralizing effects. Immi- 
gration also is discouraged since customs are vitiated and 
blood corrupted by the influx of alien inferiors, for the 
Greeks were the Nordics of their day. Every family should 
have land sufficient for its maintenance and should have 
a dwelling in both city and country; no citizen is allowed 
to accumulate property in excess of a fixed medium. Every 
citizen is trained to arms and, when in service, is em- 
ployed in time of peace on road building and other forms 
of civic engineering. Taxation is an equal burden on all 
citizens and he who assesses his property falsely is to be 
severely punished. In the interpretation of wills and the 
assignment of inheritances judges should “prefer the good 
of the living to the wish of the dead.” 

The problem of sex relations is quite fully discussed. 
Prostitution is under ban and a single standard of sex 
morals is favored. Young men should sublimate their 
passions by physical exercise or absorption in civic duties 
or aesthetic or intellectual pursuits. Socially sanctioned 
principles of mating shuld be carefully taught to the 
young and marriages should not be permitted to the im- 
mature or the defective. Drinking is not permitted at the 
time of marriage lest intoxication impair the quality of 
offspring. In marriage social welfare is stressed rather 
than personal gratification and parenthood should be as- 
sumed as a matter of course. Preferably the couple should 
have a romantic attitude one to the other since that tends 
to stability. Divorce is permitted for sterility or incom- 
patibility, but couples during their first ten years of mar- 











THE MEASUREMENT OF SOCIALITY AND 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 


F. STUART CHAPIN 


University of Minnesota! 


THE HUMAN personality, that aspect of human behavior 
which Follett would consider as the “whole-a-making”” is 
the subject of considerable study these days. Besides 
numerous suggestive articles appearing in SocIOLOGY AND 
SociaL ResEARCH, there are several annotated bibliogra- 
phies now available for research workers.° 

The present study attacks the problem from a somewhat 
different point of view, and we offer herewith the results 
of recent sociological research at the University of Minne- 
sota, Institute of Child Welfare. Thirty-eight families 
were used in this study. These families were those from 
which children under five years of age came to attend the 
nursery school of the Institute of Child Welfare of the 
University of Minnesota. This is a research institute in 
child welfare supported by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Foundation. Research studies are here carried on co- 
operatively by the following scientific departments of the 
University: Anatomy, Pediatrics, Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, Dietetics, Educational Psychology, Psychology, 
and Sociology. The families were very co-operative in the 
furtherance of the research, and represent a middle class 


1 From the Department of Sociology and the Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


2 Creative Experience, pp. 96-102 


8 See bibliography at end. 
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population following occupations that cross-section the 
occupational* groups of Minneapolis, but with no repre- 
sentative of the lowest laboring class and somewhat dis- 
proportionately weighted from the families of the profes- 
sional and managerial classes. 

Allport has recently revived’ the term “sociality,” first 
used by Fiske® and later applied by Crowell and Giddings.’ 
Allport’s use of the term has more tangible content and 
refers to a person’s susceptibility to social stimulation and 
to his participation in group activities. 

In two earlier research papers the present author out- 
lined a scheme for the quantitative study of a person’s par- 
ticipation in group activity* and the results of a first at- 
tempt at measurement.” 

It will be observed that our method of measuring the 
group activity of a person supplies at once a rough meas- 
ure of sociality in terms of susceptibility to social stimula- 
'? it was 
pointed out that the group setting of a person could be 
approximated by counting the number of different activi- 
ties in which he participated concurrently. We have now 
derived a group setting index to measure and evaluate a 
person’s sociality and have further related this to the fam- 
ily’s socio-economic status in the community. 


tion and social participation. In our later paper 


4F. R. Goodenough, 7/ ‘uhlman-Binet Test for Children of Pre-School Aze: 
A Critical Study in Evolution, Institute of Child Welfare Monographs Series, No 2 
(University of Minnesota Press, 1927). 

5 Social Psychology, pp. 103, 122-125. 

6 In “The Progress from Brute to Man,” North American Review, October, 
1873, and in his Outlw f Cosmic Phil opn) 

7 Principles of Sociology (1896), pp. 74, 126; and in Studies of the Theory of 
Human Society (1922), p. 8 


8 “Leadership and Group Activity,” Journal of Applied Sociology, Vol. VIII, No. 
3, January-February, 1924, pp. 141-146. 
9 “Measuring the Volume of Social Stimuli: A Study in Social Psychology,” 


Social Forces, Vol. IV, No. 3, March, 1926, pp. 479-495. 


10 [bid., p. 493. 
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First, let us consider the method of measuring social 
participation in terms of a group setting index." Partici- 
pation in group activity of the community was rated oa 
the following basis. About forty executives in the social 
agencies of the Twin Cities were asked to put the following 
in order of the importance they held as evidence of partici- 
pation in group activity: membership, contributions, at- 
tendance, committee membership, and official position in 
clubs, organizations and community activities. No dis- 
tinction was made to rate different activities differently. 
Each activity had the same weight. Replies to this ques- 
tionnaire showed a clear majority in favor of the following 
order, beginning with the least important evidence of par- 
ticipation in group activities: (1) membership, (2) at- 
tendance, (3) contribution, (4) membership on commit- 
tee, and (5) position as an officer. This order was fol- 
lowed in assigning arbitrary weights. The sum of the 
weights of the father and the mother in each family was 
taken as the score of that family in participation in group 
activity. For the sake of convenience this score will be 
called the group setting index of the family. For example, 
if the father belonged to six clubs or organizations, attend- 
ed five, contributed to five, was a member of two commit- 
tees, and was an officer in one organization, his total scor 
would be 38. The mother’s score would be similarly com- 
puted and the sum of the two scores would be the group 
setting index of the family. The scores ranged from 0 to 
as high as 119 for one family. 

Second, let us consider the measurement of response to 
social stimulation. We assume that total response to so- 
cial stimulation shows its results in the cultural posses- 


11 See paper entitled “The Quantitative Scale for Rating the Home and Social 
Environment of Middle Class Families in an Urban Community: A First Approxi- 
mation to the Measurement of Socio-Economic Status,” /Journal of Educational 


Psychology, February, 1928. 
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sions of a family. Cultural possessions were defined to 
include books, newspapers, periodicals, telephone, radio, 
musical instruments, sheet music, phonographic records, 
phonograph, etc. Presence of each element in the home 
was given an arbitrary weight. The final culture score for 
any family was the sum total of these weights. The high- 
est culture score of any family was 942, the lowest culture 
score was 2. The weights were independently assigned by 
two persons familiar with the records. The results of 
these two scoring efforts were compared, found to be quite 
consistent, and harmonized where needed. The resulting 
scale was used to score the families on the basis of very 
careful and complete records obtained by home visits and 
interviews by an experienced social case worker. 

Third, we require some measure of socio-economic sta- 
tus. This problem was attacked on the basis of the follow- 
ing definitions as a working hypothesis. Socio-economic 
status is the position that an individual or a family occe- 
pies with reference to the prevailing average standards of 
cultural possessions, effective income, participation in 
group activity of the community, and material possessions. 
In this definition we arbitrarily assume for purposes of 
making a start in the study of this problem, that there are 
the four objective and measurable elements in family life 
just enumerated. 

Fourth, it is evident that our measures of cultural pos- 
sessions and group participation, while they supply some 
notion as to social status, neglect the important group of 
economic factors. To allow for these factors, we rated our 
families on two additional scales, namely, effective income 
and material possessions. These measurements were made 
as follows: Effective income is the number of dollars in 
the net income per ammain. The “ammain” (abbrevia- 
tion for adult male maintenance) is the “gross demand for 
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articles of consumption having a total money value equal 
to that demanded by the average male of that class at the 
age when his total requirements for expense of maintenance 
reach a maximum. The scale is that of Syndenstrecker 
and King, based upon a study of complete budgets of 140 
families and from food records of 1,500 families collected 
in 1917 from residents of twenty cotton mill villages of 
South Carolina. Material possessions refers to household 
equipment. An elaborate schedule enumerating some 200 
items and classes of items under main headings such as 
fixed features, built-in features, standard furniture, basic 
equipment, furnishings and family conveyances, was pre- 
pared and information under as many categories as ap- 
plied was gathered from each family by a social worker. 
A scale of arbitrary weights was then prepared using the 
same procedure as outlined for the scoring of cultural pos- 
sessions. Each family was then scored for its household 
equipment on the basis of the data collected by these 
schedules. 

The consequence of these efforts at measurement were 
that each family was rated on four different and independ- 
ently derived scales. Full presentation of these data will 
be found elsewhere.'* The summarized findings will now 
be considered. 

We find that the group setting index of a family as de- 
fined and computed above correlates to a significant degree 
with cultural possession; that is, with gross response to 
social stimulation, r=.68 + .09. In other words, there 
is a positive and direct relation of significant magnitude 
between the participation of both parents in group activi- 
ties and their group responses to social stimulation, or, to 
put it differently, parents who are most sensitive to social 


12 See paper in Journal of Educational Psychology, ibid. 
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stimulation are on the average more active in group rela- 
tionships and vice versa. 

When we express the position of a family on each of the 
four scales in terms of sigma deviations from each mean 
instead of on gross scales we get a better correlation, that 
is, an average correlation of .692. Finally, we have de- 
vised a method of predicting the rather complicated fact 
of the socio-economic status of a family by scoring its 
living room equipment and find that this easily procured 
rating will show the family’s position on the average of the 
four original scales (group setting index, cultural posses- 
sions, effective income, and material equipment). The 
results of these correlations appear in Table I. 


TABLE | 
GROSS SCORES AVERAGE OF (4m ) OF 
SCALE 8D 
xX | x? | X® | X* [2-3-4] 1-3-4 | 1-2-4 | 1-2-3 
Culture 55 68 61 .593 ' as 
> 4 + 114 + 09 + 10 + 105 
[Income 64 62 724 
x* +10) +.099 + 078 
G.S.1. 63 698 
al +.097 +.083 
Equipment 757 
x +.070 


If our crude method of measuring sociality meets with 
favor and is verified and standardized by independent 
studies, the question still remains—is sociality a native 
trait or a product of socialization? Do people respond to 
social stimulation and participate freely in group activities 
because they are equipped by nature so to do, or can the 
trait be developed by education? No final answer can 
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now be given. It may be pointed out, however, that in our 
earlier study'* it was found that the seniors who partici- 
pated most actively in student affairs in the fourth year 
were also most active when sophomores and juniors. (See 
Table II.) In other words, taking account of student ac- 


Tasie II 


Activities By Groups (Mopes) 


Modal Frequency (range shown in parenthesis ) 


NUMBER OF DIFFERENT ACTIVITIES 
r, ; Son ms Junior Senior 
Upper 50_--- 1 (1-3) 4 (1-7) 3 (1-9) 5 (1-8) 
Middle 50 1 (1-2) 2 (1-4) 1 (1-4) 3 (1-5) 
NUMBER OF CONTINUED ACTIVITIES 
Upper 50 1 (1-3) 4 (2-7) 4 (1-9) 4 (2-8) 
Middle 50 1 (1) 2 (1-4) 2 (1-4) 3 (1-4) 


tivities continued over two or more years, the most active 
fifty students engaged concurrently in an average of four 
different activities apiece in each of their last years of 
college, the increase is seen only in a higher limit to the 
range of different activities followed; namely, seven at 
the time when they were sophomores to nine in the junior 
year and eight in the senior year. By contrast, the median 
active fifty students engaged in an average of two different 
activities apiece in their sophomore year, two in their jun- 
ior year, and three in their senior year. The upper limit 
of the range was in each case only four. 

It is evident that the most active seniors were at the 
outset far more active than their fellows, and did not show 
any significant change in capacity to participate in group 
activity as they passed up the class system. The same 
lack of gain seems true of the median fifty. 
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If we assume that this study of sociality in terms of 
social participation provides a rough measure of sociality, 
then it would seem that sociality is a native trait, or at 
least a well-set reaction system not significantly changed 
by further group experience for the ages studied. Had the 
reverse been true, then our analysis would have shown an 
increase in the average number of different activities en- 
gaged in as the group of students climbed up the class 
system, but this was not the case. Corroboration of this 
inference may be found also in our study of the intensity 
of participation of student leaders. We found that the 
twelve foremost student leaders were not only engaged in 
more activities concurrently than the average student, but 
they also showed more intensive participation as indicated 
by positions as officers and committee members. (See 
Table III.) 

Taste III 


INTENSITY OF PARTICIPATION IN ACTIVITIES 


Office Upper 12 Middle 12 Lowest 12 
ETRE aes 12 (30)* 
Vice-president__..------. 3 (13) 

Secretar y.........« en 2 (7) I 
i. 3 (11) 
Committee___.____-_- 27 (128) 13 2 
Cabinet_-_-_- ees 2 (12) 
Representative--_- 3 (7) 
Median number, dif- 
ferent activities_ 13 4 
Median I 
tive positions_______- 5 l 
*Total e 4 upper 50 


Relevant data are now available also from a study of 
904 officers of student activities at the University of Min- 
nesota made by Mr. O. Myking Mehus. He found that 
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the group of campus leaders engaged in the largest num- 
ber of different student activities concurrently were also 
more intensively active as indicated by a higher average 
membership on committees and in the number of offices 


held.** 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following tentative conclusions may be offered: 

1. Group participation varies directly with cultural pos- 
sessions (in the range of middle class families studied). 

2. The degree of sociality as measured by cultural pos- 
sessions and social participations varies directly with eco- 
nomic status (in the range of middle class families stud- 
ied). 

3. Sociality, as measured by group participation, is a 
native trait, or by adult age, a well-set reaction system 
which does not change significantly with further group 
experience. 

A final word of caution is indicated in qualification of 
these conclusions. It is this. The statistics of student 
activity procured at Smith College lead to conclusions 
which our Minnesota study corroborates, but inadequate 
proof of these principles of sociality awaits upon experi- 
mental tests; namely, the set-up of conditions of contro! 
which would make it equally possible for students orig- 
inally inactive and originally active to enter the same 
number of activities, in other words, to insure equal op- 
portunities for participation. In so far as these conditions 
are not equated, then some selective factor may account 
for the ultimate differences in sociality. 
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SOCIAL IMBECILITY AND SOCIAL AGE 


CLARENCE MARSH CASE 


University of Southern California 


SPECIAL students of mental inferiority have estimated 
that in the United States between one-half of one per cent 
and one and one-half per cent of the total population is 
so feeble in mind that such persons need perpetual care in 
special institutions. An equal number need special edu- 
cation and some assistance in later life. Thus, about three 
per cent, or upwards of three million, in this country are 
sufficiently affected with feeble-mindedness to render them 
more or less of a social liability. 

This, however, is not the kind of incapacity I am con- 
cerned with in the present paper. Neither is it concerned 
with the approximately twelve million who are counted as 
“illiterate.” in one or other of the meanings attached to 
that term. The former group are deficient on account of 
native, organic defect. The illiterate are simply lacking 
in the information and training that they could have ac- 
quired if given the opportunity. 

The vast army of incompetents about which I speak in 
this paper is not recruited from the congenitally feeble- 
minded, and the illiterate perhaps form no larger part of 
it than do the holders of academic diplomas and degrees. 
The problem under discussion here is a vast flood of sociai 
stupidity which undoubtedly exists and functions at every 
turn in life, but toward the source or control of which 
neither the eugenicist nor the mentality-measurer is in po- 
sition to shed much light. The first task is to decide upon 
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some fairly adequate name for it, before attempting its 
discussion. 

That there really is an objectively existing phenomenon 
of this general nature is made more plausible by the fact 
that others beside the present writer have been groping for 
aterm. Aside from that strikingly adequate epithet, “the 
boobery,” now becoming current in popular speech, one 
notices in editorial columns such terms as “idiots at large” 
and “journalistic morons,” In the field of more academic 
writing the phrase “social immaturity” has been adopted 
by at least one psychiatrist,” while a psychologist and edu- 
cator uses “social incompetency” as his own preference, at 
the same time quoting “social illiteracy” as the expression 
resorted to by another.* 

Building upon Binet and Stern, Professor Rudolph 
Pintner sums up the history of intelligence testing, and 
shows clearly the tendency of psychologists to recognize 
general intelligence as adaptability. This is seen, for ex- 
ample, in the following current definition quoted by Pint- 
ner from Stern: “General intelligence is the ability of the 
organism to adjust itself adequately to new situations.” 
This, it will be perceived, applies not only to the human 
individual, but also to forms of life both iess and more 
complex; to the dumb brutes that he exploits on the one 
hand, and the great social groups in which his own life is 
included, on the other. But limiting the discussion for the 
present to human individuals, we observe that the advent 
of intelligence tests led naturally to an effort to measure 
and classify people according to their achievement in per- 
forming the various tasks imposed by the tests as admin- 


1 Harry Carr in “The Lancer” column of the Los Angeles Times. 


2Dr. Maria M. Te Water, in a Master’s thesis, Department of Sociology, 
University of Southern California, 1927. 


3 Professor Rudolph Pintner, /ntelligence Testing (New York, 1923), pp. 182-84. 
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istered. By measuring a great many individuals of all 
ages it was found possible to ascertain just what degree 
of success with the test is possible on the average at each 
year of growth from infancy to maturity. Thus the tests 
were standardized for each year and the score for the aver- 
age individual of the given year was used as a measuring- 
stick, as follows: 

The performance normal to a given year being known, 
every child who equalled that score was held to be of that 
mental age, regardless of his age in years. Then, by com- 
paring his mental age with his chronological age in actual 
years since birth, which is done by dividing the mental by 
the chronological age, there is found for each individual 
a quotient, which is the “Intelligence Quotient” of which 
we hear so much nowadays.* 

The Intelligence Quotient is therefore purely a product 
of the measuring scales used. Hence it is quantitative 
and psychological, understandable only in terms of itself. 
By the same method the three grades of mentality already 
mentioned were distinguished, namely, those of idiot, im- 
becile, and moron. Each represents simply more of the 
same thing than the one below it, in this case the thing 
being ability to meet relatively new situations. But the 
types named represent those of subnormal intelligence, 
whereas the vast mass of human beings are either normal 
or above, divisible into groups ranging from dull normal 
to genius. And then there is the question of the adult. 
How should one figure out his Intelligence Quotient? 

Here the observed facts gave the answer, for it was 
found that normal adults on the average do not show any 


4 For example, if chronological age (C.A.) = 10 years and 8 months (written 
10.8); and mental age (M.A) = 8 years and 4 months (written 8.4). Then 
dividing: M.A. = 84 = 100 months = .78 — Intelligence Quotient, or I.Q. 

eee 10.8 128 months 


(Adapted from Pintner: Op. cit., p. 119.) 
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more ability to adapt to new situations than the average 
normal child of fourteen years, despite the much greater 
information and wider experience of the former. There- 
fore fourteen years was taken as the mental age of the 
average American adult, and in seeking the Intelligence 
Quotient of any adult his mental age, as indicated by his 
score with the test, is always to be divided by fourteen, 
according to Professor Pintner’s method. 

Everybody, of whatsoever age in actual years, being thus 
consistently brought under the method described, there 
remains a question whose answer will bring us quickly to 
the problem of this paper. The question in mind is that 
of determining the limit where feeble-mindedness ends and 
normal mentality begins. Considering the matter in a 
strictly psychological way, which is to regard grades of 
general intelligene as quantitative degrees of adaptability, 
as revealed through performance with the so-called intelli- 
gence tests, the various types known as idiot, imbecile, 
moron, etc., become simply divisions of the distribution 
curve which results from the plotting of the scores made 
by everybody examined. In the language of Doll,° feeble- 
mindedness is “a condition of arrested development, spe- 
cifically of the general intelligence, which limits the indi- 
vidual to mental capacity not exceeding that of twelve- 
year-old normal children.” The present tendency is per- 
haps to place the line at ten-year-old capacity, but this is 
an unimportant detail for the present discussion. The im- 
portant thing is to point out that in the attempt to locate 
the upper limit for feeble-mindedness the essentially re- 
stricted and in a sense artificial character of this whole 
process for sorting humanity comes to the front. Of course 
no one can doubt the existence of inferior mentality, no 


5 Ibid., p. 119. “Age XVI is regarded as Superior Adult, and Age XVIII as 


Very Superior Adult.” 


6 As quoted by Pintner, op. cit., p. 179. 
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matter what we call it, but the classification under con- 
sideration represents a distribution of the scale, by the 
scale, and for the scale, as devised by its creators. Its 
consequent limitations appear when it is recognized that 
some individuals scoring an intelligence quotient above 
the normal ten-year old will play a role in society not a 
whit better than that performed by some adults scoring 
below ten years, i.e., morons and imbeciles. On the other 
hand, some whose performance on the scale gives them 
the mental ranking of feeble-minded, that is, less than ten 
years, may be found carrying a part in society along with 
associates who possess a normal intelligence quotient. 

The recognition of these facts is apparently what leads 
Professor Pintner to say, “We see, therefore, that the term 
feeble-mindedness is ambiguous, because it has a distinctly 
social and a distinctly psychological meaning. There is 
need for two separate terms.” He therefore proposes to 
retain the word “feeble-minded” for those falling below 
the limit required for normality, as measured by the stand- 
ard intelligence tests. These are the “feeble in mind.” 
Those persons who are “unable to adjust adequately to the 
social environment” he thinks might be called “socially 
feeble,” and their status termed “social feebleness.” Feeble- 
mindedness as a psychological term he proposes to rescue 
from all sociological implications by letting it designate 
simply and wholly all individuals falling below “the lowest 
X per cent as determined by psychological tests.” This 
would disentangle them from others, now counted as 
feeble-minded, whose social shortcoming is caused by 
“volitional disturbances and defects of character.” “Some 
other term,” he suggests, “such as ‘psychopathic,’ might 
be used to cover these cases.” 

Having divided the feeble-minded, as understood in the 
loose popular sense, into the two sub-groups of the true, 
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psychologically determined feeble-minded and the thus far 
only partially determinable psychopathics, he finds need 
of still another term. This seems required by the reflec- 
tion that this grouping throws no light on “social compe- 
tency or incompetency,” except that the latter might result 
from either kind of defect. He sees in these “socially in- 
competent” a much larger group which comprises not only 
the above sub-group, but “includes in addition the insane, 
many delinquents, and many others who are incompetent 
from purely environmental, accidental, or temporary rea- 
sons.” This the student of sociology will recognize as pre- 
cisely that large group which sociologists and social work- 
ers have already designated by the similar but better term, 
“the socially inadequate.””* 

Summing up the preceding, we have three distinct 
groups, namely: 

First, the feeble-minded in the strictly psychological 
sense as determined by the intelligence tests. 

Second, the psychopathic, whose exact determination 
must wait upon the further development of scales for meas- 
uring temperament, volitional traits, and social attitudes. 

Third, the socially inadequate (Pintner’s “incompe- 
tent”), not psychologically or psychiatrically measured 
individuals in isolation, as in cases one and two, but as 
persons having status and a role in groups, and sociologi- 
cally detected by their failure to measure up to the eco- 
nomic and moral standards set up by society for those 
several group-relations. 

Any one or all of these three deficient groups might be 
charged with the particular form of futility which I have 
in mind—but the charge could not be sustained. Of 
course they may contribute in so far as they actually par- 


_ See “The Meaning of Social Inadequacy,” by Harry H. Laughlin, in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXVII, No. 1,, July, 1927. 
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participate in the affairs of society, but they form even at 
that a negligible factor in the situation just now in view. 
The social stupidity in question is the work of the great 
mass of non-psychopathic, apparently adequate, normally 
intelligent human beings who carry on the daily work and 
play of the world. Yet the result of their quite intelligent 
(?) activities is a notably stupid world at home and 
abroad—a world that not only suffered the World War, 
but actually and inevitably, and through no sort of acci- 
dent, produced it as its legitimate product. The stupid- 
ity, even moral and social idiocy, of such a world cannot 
be characterized in words. It might be said to represent 
the ideal for a perfectly stupid world, especially since it 
now seems bent on repeating the recent orgy of destruction. 

Apologists for “the system” may attempt two defenses. 
One is that war is an affair of humanity in its vast, un- 
wieldy, international aspects, but no fair measure of our 
associated life on the smaller and more manageable scale. 
The other is that such blind folly belongs only to the less 
lucid moments of social experience and not to the steady 
run of affairs. Both arguments are vain, for the sober 
fact is that behavior essentially of that kind is the dailv 
and hourly experience of all human groups everywhere. 
Such foolishness is the stuff that associated human life is 
made of, and I have been able to hit upon no better name 
for it than social imbecility. 

The term is perhaps not above reproach, but it is better 
than “social idiocy” would be, because it sounds less cen- 
sorious, and even such social behavior as we actually wit- 
ness might be conceivably worse. In a word, current so- 
cial behavior may be of imbecile level, but it is not idiotic. 
In the interest of moderation one might regard it as “social 
moronity”; but that has a stilted sound, while “social 
feeble-mindedness” would be a long and unwieldy term. 
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On the whole social imbecility seems to come as near to 
exactness as is possible here. I favor this word imbecility, 
because it has come to convey the general idea of incapac- 
ity, incompetency, and futility, as manifested in any form 
of life or on any level of development. It carries the 
thought that the thing in question falls grossly below what 
it might and ought, in the nature of the case, have been ex- 
pected to do. Social imbecility in particular signifies social 
attitudes and social behavior two grades below what might 
reasonably be expected on the average from human adults 
sufficiently mature in social feeling to be counted norma! 
with nothing to spare. 

We are here approximating a conception of social age 
roughly analogous to that of mental age used by psycholo- 
gists in determining levels of intelligence. But there is in 
this no pretense toward any quantitative treatment of so- 
cial age, for most excellent reasons. In the first place, 
no unit of measurement for such a thing is available, and 
in the second place, no straining after mathematical ex- 
actness could illumine the subject at this stage, even if 
such a unit were conceivably possible. For present pur- 
poses the broad fact is sufficient, and a qualitative treat- 
ment of it is all that will be attempted. 

Social age differs from mental age in its essential nature. 
Mental age represents a measurement of intelligence, that 
is, adaptability. Social age, however, rests less upon in- 
telligence than upon disposition. It represents an esti- 
mate of socialization, which means the sense of others (the 
“we-feeling”’), an adequate awareness of one’s proper place 
and role as a member of the group. It is in this enterprise 
of living together, which Professor Ellwood long ago char- 
acterized as the great social problem,* that modern men 


8 The Social Problem, by Charles A. Ellwood (New York). 
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of quite normal physique and mentality display such an 
ever more amazing fund of imbecility. 

Adding this new type to the list on an earlier page we 
obtain the following four groups: 

First, the truly feeble-minded, or mentally arrested. 

Second, the psychopathic, or personally unstable. 

Third, the socially inadequate, unable to maintain them- 
selves economically. 

Fourth, the socially imbecile, fully normal, but not suf- 
ficiently socialized to behave rationally or maturely. 

One has only to walk out upon the street or to pick up 
a newspaper to see this social puerility in evidence on every 
hand. Here, for example, one reads about another of 
those midnight floggings. This time it is a negro, who 
committed the heinous crime of selling his land for the 
price that was offered him in the open market! A West- 
ern state capital, not to be outdone in social imbecility, 
furnishes a brave band to drag away by night, and maul, 
a University student who presided over a public discussion 
on the topic, “Can the Present Institution of Marriage be 
Improved?” 

The sense of social values, and of fair play in particular, 
expressed in such dastardly outrages is of course not above, 
if as high, as that which would reasonably be expected 
from persons of imbecile intelligence in the usual sense of 
the term. But it would be exceptional if a single one of 
these social imbeciles registered an I. Q. below normal. 
Their imbecility is purely social, and cannot be detected 
by psychological methods. Indeed, many of them are 
“leading citizens,” “persons of prominence,” and so on. 
Some short-sighted persons, abhorring such crimes, try to 
comfort themselves with the reflection that they are very 
exceptional, a mere temporary excresence on the sound 
body of American life. Such optimism, however, seems 
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entirely without foundation in fact. These doings are the 
natural outcome of the mental and moral attitudes of our 
daily life. Millions who lack either the incentive, the 
boldness, or the occasion to perpetrate such crimes secretly 
admire and publicly condone the atrocious acts themselves, 
and cherish the attitudes from which they spring. Many 
even imagine that such grotesque doings are evidence of 
their very “Americanism.” Thus I turn to the next clip- 
ping and read in the contributor’s column a letter of pro- 
test calling attention to a report that “at the city limits 
of Blankville, California, signboards have been erected 
stating that Blankville is a white man’s town, and no Jap- 
anese are allowed to dwell there.” The writer of the letter 
suggests that this indicates that the town in question is a 
place “for feeble-minded Caucasians”; which indeed it is 
if we take that to mean socially feeble-minded. 

Acts of that kind are really socially imbecile because it 
is out of just such unthinking, passionate attitudes that 
the outrages mentioned above are hatched. The impulse 
to smash somebody when things do not go to suit, is simply 
a hold-over from nursery days. Sometimes it does not 
even take the form of mature imbecilities, but bursts out 
in the childish fury of the twenty-three-year-old infant in 
Kentucky who attempted to wreck a train because its engi- 
neer had flirted with his fifteen-year-old sweetheart! The 
culprit said he “did not think of what might happen to the 
passengers on the train, but only desired revenge against 


the engineer”! Probably this is a genuine case of moral 


idiocy, but this culprit uttered one of the truest sayings in 
all the world—“J didn’t think.” Perhaps nothing is said 
more often, and nothing is more uniformly true: “I didn’t 
think.” 

It does not require a moral idiot, or a mental one, to 
carry this role. An astounding number of smokers and 
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campers play it most of the time. For example, within 
the last few years the forests of California have been in 
peril of irremediable destruction from innumerable forest 
fires started by such unthinking persons. The practice had 
been going on for years, but recently dry seasons and the 
increase of travel have been making a bad situation worse. 
Yet in the face of so grave a peril from so senseless a cause 
not a thing had been done until the state’s whole forested 
domain was imperilled. Then the belated forces of public 
intelligence at last awoke. Not only the State Forest Serv- 
ice this time, but the newspapers, the Governor, the Leg- 
islature, and even the street-car signs travailed together, 
and brought forth the astounding wisdom that the people 
really ought not to do that way! The Senate bill, hailed 
by the Governor as “the best piece of legislation ever 
enacted to prevent forest fires,” forbade “the throwing of 
lighted cigarettes or cigars or other flaming substances 
which cause a fire, or to throw from a moving vehicle anv 
lighted cigarette or cigar.” One does not know whose 
social imbecility to admire most—that of those babes in 
the woods (many of them with whiskers) who needed to 
be “forbidden” to perpetrate such infantile actions, or that 
of the public agencies which required the spur of an immi- 
nent public peril to perceive the perfectly obvious. At 
any rate the street-car placards, very appropriately couch- 
ing their legends in language of nursery-primer simplicity, 
pleaded with the sovereign people to stop burning up their 
own playgrounds, pointing out the abstruse and hitherto 
hidden truth that it is not good so todo! Finally the cities 
joined in a crusade, and by way of climax the school chil- 
dren circulated among their elders (I speak of years only, 
here) a pledge for signatures, which ran as follows: “Ts 
save growing forests for growing children, I promise to do 
everything in my power to keep fires out of our great 
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wealth of forests and watersheds.” Perhaps by such ef- 
forts these “growing children,” unlike many of their elders, 
will keep on growing until they come to be socially of age. 
When they do, a state-wide campaign will not be needed 
to get them to “think” about doing something that a 
soundly matured social sense would have led them to do 
almost without thinking. 

Here again it is a matter of social maturity, of a social- 
ized personality. No doubt these offenders have good 
I.Q.’s and they are not psychopathic; neither are they so- 
cially inadequate, but able to own automobiles, dogs, guns, 
rods, and a hundred other luxuries—they are simply social 
imbeciles in these situations. 

At the same time, the imbecility of society itself, as re- 
flected in such belated agitation and legislation, finds an- 
other excellent example in the Los Angeles “Jay-Walking 
Law.” This is the simple rule, axiomatic and self-evident 
in its elemental good sense and fairness, that when the 
traffic signal rings the pedestrians must obey it just the 
same as the drivers of vehicles. A thing so eminently 
appropriate was perceived and practiced voluntarily, be- 
fore the ordinance was proposed, by some few who had 
looked at the situation in its larger social aspect, but the 
vast mass of people “hogged” the road and just “didn’: 
think.” For them at the outset it was “a fool idea” that 
just would not work. Says a recent writer on the subject: 
“When it was first proposed . . . the woods were full of 
wiseacres who predicted that it couldn’t be done! Even 
officials in the police department were dubious about the 
possibility of making such an ordinance stick. But every- 
one put his shoulder to the wheel, an extensive educational 
publicity campaign was put on, the curtain finall: went 
up, the orchestra hit the air with ‘The Jay-Walker Blues,’ 
and the show has been a howling success ever since.”® 


® Chester G. Hanson, in the Los Angeles Times, Sept. 27, 1925. 
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Now it is being copied in other cities, and “the Los An- 
geles way” is a synonym for sanity along this line. Yet 
which should excite more wonder, the fact that these 
grown-up infants who swarm in the streets of modern cities 
should be able to see the self-evident when it is forced 
upon them by law, or the fact that anyone could have op- 
posed it in the first place? 

My concern in these examples is with the widespread 
social puerility of the psychologically intelligent populace. 
When cornered singly in the psychological laboratory they 
register full mental maturity; in the mass, or even in 
smaller groupings bent on social affairs, these same “in- 
telligent” people turn the world into a grown-up kinder- 
garten. The fact that a street-railway study in Rochester, 
New York, showed sixty-one out of one hundred women 
alighting from the car backwards, while an observer in Los 
Angeles saw twenty-five out of twenty-five do the same 
thing, might suggest that an unusual number of passen- 
gers of really low mentality were abroad on those days. 
But statistical chance is against that interpretation. They 
just “didn’t think,” and nobody thought it out for them or 
made them do it right. And, after all, living in a great 
modern city is almost too much for the sapiency of Homo 
sapiens at his best. 

The things just discussed may seem purely personal 
peccadilloes, but what do all the infantile antics one sees 
performed in the name of “modern advertising” do to our 
complacent notion that we are real grown-ups? One 
“high-pressure” salesman demonstrates the superior vir- 
tues of the car he sells by working up an endurance test, 
with the driver chained to the wheel and a nurse to attend 
him. The other grown-up children liked it, meaningless 
as it was, for we read that “the start was made to the ac- 
companiment of ear-splitting cheers from the crowds as- 
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sembled to witness the start.” But these things are nothing 
to the refinement of social imbecility displayed by the 
advertisers of an airplane prize race, who recently sent five 
planes roaring over the subtreasury building in New York 
City. These, with the bursting bombs they let fall, pro- 
duced a panic in Wall Street, with citizens, soldiers, and 
firemen rushing about in a frenzy until made to under- 
stand that this was only another masterpiece of modern 
advertising. Doubtless it was appraised as a “big idea” 
by the average social intelligence, whereas it should have 
been punished as an offense against public order. 

In view of these and a thousand other examples that 
could easily be offered showing the social infantility of 
our own people, should we marvel greatly that the Euro- 
pean nations are still, ten years after the World War, hop- 
ing to hit upon some hocus-pocus by which it may be 
brought about that nobody will have to pay for it? 

In their social, collective life otherwise fairly intelligent 
people are notoriously unintelligent. The current dis- 
patches are giving much attention to the accession of the 
little five-year-old king of Roumania. His two regal utter- 
ances to date are: “I’m hungry, mama, let’s go home”; 
and “Now I am a King, I have a right to go back to my 
toys.” This is very pretty in a beautiful boy—charming 
because it is so naive, so genuine, so truly his proper réle. 
In a word, infantility in its place is lovely ; but what of the 
social infantilism of whole nations of adults who still cher- 
ish the hoary delusion that there is really any such thing 
as “royal” blood or a “kingly” line? and who fail to see 
that being fed and playing by “royal” right with his toys 
is just about all that any king ever does, in modern times 
at least? 

The examples given are intended to be merely illus- 
trative, and by no means exhaustive. Instances of social 
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imbecility lie everywhere at hand, and could be elaborated 
almost without limit. Among these, let me simply men- 
tion Fascism and the Mussolini régime in Italy, which 
Mr. H. G. Wells*® has shown to be a case of pure nation- 
alistic juvenility, if not infantilism. Then, there is the 
World War, not only past but prospective, as the supreme 
masterpiece of social imbecility or even idiocy. Next to 
the War itself, night-riding by masked outragers in the 
United States represents the most utterly imbecile concep- 
tion of social values history can muster, on the part of men 
whose moral enthusiasm and whose I.Q.’s are both beyond 
reproach, so far as the average goes. Of different temper 
but like imbecility were the Valentino hysteria and the 
kindergarten capers of those un-American place-worship- 
pers who made Queen Marie’s American tour such a comic 
success. The student of social imbecility need seek noth- 
ing more productive of illustrations than the fields of auto- 
mobile traffic and traffic regulation on one hand, or the 
stunts of modern “advertising” enterprise on the other. 

While the tendencies last mentioned, and others of sim- 
ilar character, give relief to a dark picture, it is still somber 
enough to render all the more dubious Dr. Annie Besant’s 
announcement of the appearance of a new and higher hu- 
man race. 

In America, and in California pre-eminently, but not 
exclusively, she claims to discover the new human type. 
We are told that in the records (not cited) of the Ethno- 
logical Bureau in Washington, “the type forces itself on 
observation.” But those who do not care to read these 
scientific books are referred to “some of the Californian 
newspapers (not named), where they are very much inter- 
ested in the development of this particular type.” 


10 As quoted in the public press. 
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This, if true, is extremely important to the student of 
social progress. In fact, here is a bold new theory of re- 
ligious progress, to set over against Professor Conklin’s 
assertion that no new type of humanity is looked for at the 
hand of evolution.** So let us hear more explicitly what 
are the signs of this new “race” of which these unnamed 
newspapers inform us: “They speak,” we are told, “of the 
peculiar children being born in different families, who dif- 
fer from the rest of the family, from their parents, from 
their brothers and sisters; and they say they are very diffi- 
cult children to deal with, just because they are so differ- 
ent; that they are difficult in school because the ordinary 
education does not suit them. They do not want argu- 
ment—they do not want logical teaching; they spring, as 
it were, at a truth at sight, and are very impatient with a 
teacher, teaching in the way that ordinary teachers do, 
proving the different parts of what he has told them. Why, 
they think, should he argue about a thing which is per- 
fectly clear to anyone who looks at it?” This trait Mrs. 
Besant regards as the intuition which, she says, Bergson 
pointed out as the next human quality to be evolved. 

That was in 1925. Two years later Mrs. Besant ex- 
pounded the same doctrine before a great throng of club- 
men and women in Los Angeles, describing this supposed 
new type in considerable detail. After watching the in- 
creasing signs since 1891, she is now “convinced that this 
grade of evolution has been fully accomplished in Cali- 
fornia.’* Mrs. Besant is more definite in this lecture in 
that she refers to publications of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, but does not cite the documents in any other way. 
However, upon the basis of these unnamed reports, and 


11 The Direction of Human Evolution, by Edwin Grant Conklin. 


12 Myra Nye, reporting in the Los Angeles Times, Jan. 22, 1927. See also Dr. 


Besant’s lecture on “The Coming of the World-Teacher,” Queen's Hall, London, 
Nov. 1, 1925. 
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her own observations, she describes the supposed new 
super-race composed, thus far, of children with knowledge 
far beyond their years; able to see colors unknown to the 
average adult; recognizing more notes than in our eight- 
toned scale; discerning the auras which, according to The- 
osophical teaching, surround people; and grasping knowl- 
edge immediately, without reliance upon rational process. 
They possess a sixth sense, according to Dr. Besant, and 
she expects them to develop a new kind of second sight; 
in fact she is reported as noticing already a new look in 
the eyes of the California youth, who have the most beau- 
tiful eyes in the world! | 

In a later article the same newspaper writer describes 
in almost rhapsodical language Dr. Besant’s plans for a 
school in the beautiful Ojai valley of California, where, 
in body, mind, and soul these sixth-sense children will be 
trained by a special educational régime. Thus will be 
created “a miniature model of the new civilization” from 


which the new race will go forth to lead and save the 
world. 


Inasmuch as no citations to the literature vaguely men- 
tioned are given, one is left to wonder what is the basis of 
fact, if any, beneath these references to a superior race of 
California children. In that connection there naturally 
comes to mind the Genetic Studies of Genius, by Professor 
Lewis M. Terman of Stanford University, and his collab- 
orators, particularly the volume entitled Mental and Phys- 
ical Traits of a Thousand Gifted Children. If there 
really exists any such incipient super-race in California, 
despite the fact that those of us who are engaged in the 
training of youth have failed to notice its presence, one 
would certainly expect to find it in these monumental re- 
searches conducted by Professor Terman. For here we 


13 Stanford University Press, 1925. 
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have a project in the prosecution of which competent ex- 
perts, supplied with adequate funds by the Commonwealth 
Fund and the University, canvassed the grammar school 
population exhaustively, in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Berkeley, and Alameda. Other investigations 
were made in Santa Barbara, in various other city schools, 
and in the high schools throughout the entire state. Al- 
together the authors estimate, on a conservative basis, that 
they covered a school population of more than a quarter 
of a million.** They were searching, by a highly devel- 
oped technique of mental examinations and otherwise, 
for the children of distinctly superior intelligence, for the 
purpose of a thorough and extended study of their charac- 
teristics. Professor Terman’s conclusion, after a detailed 
description of the search for subjects, is that it “probably 
led to the discovery of at least 80 per cent and possibly 90 
per cent of all the cases who could have qualified in the 
school population canvassed.”*® The absolute number 


who made up the resulting “gifted group” was 1,444, with 
211 “who failed by a small margin to qualify but are being 


9716 


followed up. 

Here is an actually existing group of superior children, 
not geniuses, but possessing superior talents, or “gifted 
children,” in the language of the studies referred to. Ia 
other words, any child who qualified was intelligent 
enough to be rated as the first in two hundred. 

Now let us see what research, as contrasted with specu- 
lation and wishful imagination, reveals with respect to 
these superior children of California, particularly touching 
their social capacity. 

The newspaper report that the children of the “super- 
race” are “very difficult in school,” and “impatient with 


14 Jbid., pp. 29-30. 
15 [bid., p. 33. 
16 Jbid., p. 39. 
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their teachers,” receives no corroboration in these re- 
searches as published. On the contrary we read that “ac- 
cording to the school reports, less than half as many gifted 
as control" children display an undesirable attitude toward 
school.” Their superiority was found to be greatest in 
general information, language usage, and reading, and 
least in history and civics. 

The last mentioned item is exceedingly important for 
our present theme, suggesting that “gifted children” in 
this psychological sense offer no prospective solution of 
our civic imbecility. That is just where they are weakest, 
it seems, unless we take it as an indication of their ability 
to recognize the dry deadness of the subject as hitherto 
taught. At any rate the combination of school civics plus 
gifted children does not offer at present any solution for 
our problem.** On the whole these children are more in- 
terested than are unselected children in “abstract” school 
subjects, and less given to “practical” subjects such as pen- 
manship, sewing, manual training, and even painting. 
The authors report that “ civics or citizenship is the only 
subject that is indifferent to both groups.” 

Closely related to the above is the further fact that in 
“sociability,” which was taken to indicate preference for 
social and competitive games, the “gifted” children fell 
somewhat lower than their less “gifted” comrades. They 
play alone slightly more than do the less gifted, but are 
not by any means unsociable. As they grow older, their 
records show a “considerable increase” of intellectual in- 
terest, but “only a little increase in the case of social inter- 


17 The so-called “control children” were a group of children neither specially 
gifted nor the opposite, chosen at random, and used as a basis of comparison be- 
tween the “gifted children” and children of the usual type. 


18 Perhaps new text-books now appearing may help matters; notably the inter- 
esting blend of sociology and civics in such a book as Civic Sociology, by Edward 
A. Ross. 
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est.” Nevertheless, while slight, it is quite a uniform 
change “in the direction of increase in sociability, social 
poise, fondness for large groups, etc.” Along with this an 
attempt was made at a “character rating,” based on “social 
attitudes” which were derived from verbal reactions to- 
wards the idea of chums, Boy Scouts, teachers, play- 
grounds, policemen, and “having a paper route.” The gen- 
eral conclusion was that in the traits which these tests 
measure “the gifted group is decisively superior to the con- 
trol group, and that this superiority is greater for girls than 
for boys.”*® 

It seems then that the “gifted children” of California 
(the only “super-race” that the ascertained facts reveal), 
are abstract thinkers, whose principal proficiency seems 
to be in reading. Indeed, one cannot help but wonder 
how much proficiency in reading had to do with their 
being rated as of superior intelligence in the first place. 
They are slightly below the average in sociability, which 
perhaps involves ability to adapt oneself to relatively new 
situations; and this in turn is the essence of intelligence. 
If so, superior intelligence means inferior intelligence to 
that extent. They show a relative lack of interest in his- 
tory, civics, and actual social relations, but improve slowly 
as they grow older. No one dare predict their future, any 
more than does Professor Terman. They may attain the 
normal social level, or they may not, or may go above it. 
However that may be, there is here presented the flimsiest 
sort of hope for the reduction of social imbecility. Just 
as in the past, so in the future, those of greater general in- 
formation, and “superior intelligence” in the psychological 
sense, may continue to contribute at least their full share 
of social incompetence and imbecility. Here we meet 
again the leading fallacy of the popular eugenics. It as- 


19 Cf. op. cit., pp. 286, 306, 382-3, 438, 482, 499, 630, 640, 717. 
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sumes, with no proof whatever, that superior mental abil- 
ity carries with it superior social attitudes and better so- 
cial achievements. Even Lester F. Ward came so near to 
this error in his educational theories that Dean Small 
pointed out a “special need of further statement about the 
automatic passage of information into action.””® So true 
is this, that no group or race of superior children, whether 
discovered by theosophy or psychology, need be looked to 
for the elimination of social imbecility. They are appar- 
ently as stupid, socially, as the rest of us, and form part 
and parcel of the common but plastic social clay out of 
which we ourselves have to shape a better human world. 

This widely prevalent social imbecility, which is barely 
sketched here, is an infantile hold-over from two child- 
hoods. The one is the childhood of the race or culture, 
which transmits superstitions, prejudices, and antiquated 
mores. The other is the childhood of the individual him- 
self, from which he carries over into adult years the selfish, 
greedy, fretful, petulant impatience, and crude self-seeking 
attitudes of his own babyhood and nursery days. 

The examples given in the preceding pages illustrate not 
one but both these aspects. In some cases we behold in- 
fantile traits holding over in the life of the adult person. 
In other instances the imbecility in question is not so much 
a trait of the person as an aspect of the social group itself. 
It seems to be due to that dead weight of tradition, whose 
power to thwart human efforts toward social progress has 
been so powerfully portrayed by Spencer and Sumne+. 
This larger, impersonal form of self-defeating behavior 
should be called societal imbecility, to distinguish it from 
the social imbecility of the self-centered individual or per- 
son. In the one case the person fails to attain a level of 


20In the American Journal of Sociology, Vol. III (1896), pp. 110-111. 
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conduct compatible with the aims and best interests of so- 
ciety on the whole. In the other case society itself, in the 
sense of the group or collectivity, fails to achieve collective 
action conducive to its own aims and best interests. Both 
social imbecility and societal imbecility, as thus defined, 
have been in mind during the preceding discussion, and 
examples of both are mentioned, although few of the latter 
are elaborated from lack of space. 

There remains the question whether the terminology 
proposed herein is most appropriate to the clarification of 
the subject. It has been pointed out** that “imbecility,” 
as the term is used in psychiatry, signifies a mental defect 
or incapacity which is incurable, whereas “social imbecil- 
ity,” as used in this paper, indicates a form of socially de- 
fective behavior which can be, and often is, cured by an 
educational or training process which socializes the per- 
son. This fact, assumed throughout the argument, can- 
not of course be denied, so far as the individual person is 
concerned. And so long as we stress the idea of using 
terms exactly parallel with those already standardized in 
psychology and psychiatry it would perhaps be better to 
adopt the expression, “social immaturity,” as used by Dr. 
Te Water. But in that case we need to be quite sure, as 
unfortunately we now seem to be, that no cure for indi- 
vidual mental imbecility will yet be discovered, thereby 
destroying the parallel from the other side. 

But when we turn to societal imbecility its incurable 
character seems all, and more, than could be desired. Pro- 
fessor Ogburn has already expressed some misgivings 
about the performance that may be expected from “cave 
men trying to live in a modern city,”** and he might just 
as well have said cave men in the modern world. It seems 


21 By Dr. Te Water, in the Social Research Clinic, Univ. of Southern California. 
22 William Fielding Ogburn, Social Change (New York, 1922), p. 286. 
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constantly more evident that human nature has not devel- 
oped the mental, moral, and social intelligence to manage 
the vast forces and intricate structures of the world-society 
which applied science and modern communication have 
so very recently brought into being. Yet even in the earlier 
ages of simpler problems it long ago became plain that 
the power of societies to direct themselves is inherently 
quite low, more nearly analogous to the shapeless, groping 
organisms of low degree and intelligence than to the swift- 
moving and unerring creatures that dart over the land or 
soar through the air. So it is really a question whether 
societal imbecility is capable of being remedied or not. 
If so, it forms a complete parallel with mental imbecility 
so far as incurability is concerned. 

These considerations might suggest the retention of the 
expression, “societal imbecility,” and the relinquishment 


of “social imbecility” in favor of “social immaturity” as 


the more accurate term for this more personal phase of the 
general concept of social age, in view of the fact that, un- 
like mental imbecility, it may disappear as the person ma- 
tures. But in so doing we must not only assume that no 
means for maturing mental imbeciles will ever be discov- 
ered by biochemists, but shall lose both color and a certain 
tinge of epithet which was introduced with the intention 
of implying that social imbecility is justly entitled to social 
blame,** precisely because it will largely disappear on the 
adoption of a less selfish social attitude. Finally, the 
reader is reminded that in the use of the word “imbecility” 
itself I have not recognized any right on the part of psy- 
chiatrists to monopolize it for a specific technical use. It 
has come to carry, in general usage, the connotation of a 
generic, self-defeating kind of behavior, not necessarily in- 


23 Through a process described by Professor Cooley in Human Nature and the 
Social Order, pp. 418-420; and by Professor Ross in Sin and Society. 
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curable, on the part of living beings at every level of life, 
and it is with a strong sense of this wider meaning that I 
have used the term in this paper. 

After the preceding pages were in type my attention 
was directed to a similar discussion in The Doctor Looks 
at Love and Life,** by Joseph Collins. In this arresting 
book the author, speaking from the standpoint of a neu- 
rologist, has developed a very similar concept under the 
term, “adult infantilism.” This, he says “is the condition 
and conduct of an individual, who, having reached matur- 
ity of physical development, remains infantile in his re- 
sponses to the demands and obligations of life.” He furth- 
er maintains that “one may be infantile on the physical, 
the intellectual, or on the affective side, but the term ordi- 
narily is limited to lack of development in the field of the 
emotions.” Dr. Collins speaks of the trait as both “per- 
sonal and national infantilism,” but his examples often 
seem more personal than strictly social. However, just 
as I have insisted above, this emotional infantilism “does 
not mean that he is an imbecile, high or low grade; on the 
contrary, in some of the fields of intellectuality he may be 
unusually well equipped.” It does, nevertheless, produce 
“an incapacity to meet the demands of ordinary life that 
one would expect of a child.” 

More specifically, as defined by Dr. Collins, “psychic 
infantilism in adults is characterized by the persistence in 
adult life of the peculiarities of the infantile psychic state. 
The peculiarities are: weak judgment, over-suggestibility, 
imaginativeness, outbreaks of emotional anxiety, exagger- 
ated sensibility, easily induced fatigue, evanescence of 
emotional states, particularly grief, and, in general, a triv- 
ial or playful attitude toward life.” As for its cure, “there 


24New York, 1926. 
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is only one way to facilitate psychic maturity: provide the 
adolescent with cares and responsibilities.”*° 

Among the illustrations adduced by Dr. Collins, it is 
diagnosed as adult infantilism “when Mr. Jones adds a 
wing to his house because his neighbor had added a side- 
porch to his own.” Again, when afflicted in this way, “men 
insist on being playful; elderly women bob their hair, ab- 
breviate their skirts, and try determinedly to be kittenish.” 
“Infantilism” in this psychic sense is held by Dr. Collins 
as the source of the crazes, fads, sentimental joviality, and 
boastful bigness of American life. 

Yet, despite the similarity in both definition and appli- 
cation to contemporary affairs, the two concepts are not 
clearly identical. The defect envisaged by Dr. Collins is 
primarily emotional and manifests itself in the more pri- 
vate, personal aspects of life, as well as in social situations. 
The so-called social imbecility under consideration in this 
paper is perhaps less an affair of emotion than of overt 
social habit. It involves disposition, but attitudes even 
more fundamentally. It represents a level of socialization, 
and can be observed only in social situations, where the 
attitudes of several persons toward common social values 
are involved. More fundamental than social imbecility, 
or whatever else we may call it, is the notion of social age 
upon which it rests. 

Perhaps, after all, such a phrase as social infantility 
might prove more accurate and manageable, in view of the 
fact that it combines the two essential aspects of this type 
of behavior under consideration, namely, that it is social 
behavior, and also behavior appropriate to social infancy. 


25 Op. cit. pp. 108, 119, 121, 122, 154, 158. 




















THE SOCIAL DISTANCE MARGIN 


E. H. SHIDELER 
Franklin College 


THIs PAPER reports a study of social distance suggested 
by previous studies by Bogardus and others. It attempts 
to apply with modifications these ideas and methods to 
the measurement of social distances with a primary 
group—a small college with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately four hundred students. The study is frankly ex- 
ploratory, does not pretend to be complete, and is pre- 
sented for what it may suggest in the study of social dis- 
tance. We are here more interested in methods and in the 
nature and significance of social distance than in practical 
conclusions concerning the group studied. 


THE METHOD 


Bogardus* suggests four complementary methods of 
measuring social distance between groups: (1) personal 
recording of social distance (of group members), (2) anal- 
ysis of personal attitudes (of group members), (3) statis- 
tical indications of group co-operation and conflict (in- 
stances of groups acting with and against each other), and 
(4) community of leaders in the two or more groups ob- 
served. This study was limited to the first of these meth- 
ods—personal recording of social distances. However, 
since the social distances here studied are those between 
(a) faculty and student body, (b) between Freshmen and 
Seniors, (c) between the four sororities, and (d) between 
the four fraternities, there was no case of leaders being in 


1 Journal of Applied Sociology, May-June, 1926, pp. 473-79. 
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common in any of the four projects. As to the other two 
methods, (2) and (3) above, the long and intimate ac- 
quaintance of the writer and others reviewing the statis- 
tical conclusions with the history of the relations of these 
different groups, serves somewhat as a substitute check 
upon gross errors. Although the twelve groups here stud- 
ied do not include all groups in this college group, yet 
they are sufficient in number to indicate how the social 
distance pattern (configuration of social distances) of the 
college campus may be obtained. 

The first project in the study was the measurement of 
social distance between two of the college groups, namely, 
the faculty and the student body. The following scale 
was developed for this purpose. The members of the fac- 
ulty and student body were personally interviewed and 
asked to check (but without signing names) the one of the 
following items (on a mimeographed copy of the scale) 
that represented their first feeling reaction toward mem- 
bers of the opposite group as a whole or in general. 


DEGREES OF SOCIAL DISTANCE 


0. A very intimate friend 

1. A cordial acquaintance (companion) 
2. A mere friendly acquaintance 

3. A speaking acquaintance 

4. A non-acquaintance 


An explanatory statement was prefixed to the above scale 
indicating that the items were listed in order of decreasing 
intimacy and requesting that only one of the five items be 
checked. The college being a face-to-face group, a more 
objective statement of the degrees of intimacy-reserve did 
not seem necessary—the above items carrying a fairly 
standardized content to the students of a small college.’ 


2 In other projects where the scale was applied to other groups in the community 
such as (1) employers and employees, and (2) business men and ministers, these 
respective phrases in parentheses followed each item: (0) life secrets, (1) as a 
companion, (2) neighbor or fraternity, (3) introduced, casual meetings, (4) prefer 
not to meet or speak. 
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THE DATA AND METHODOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


After securing the reactions of the members of the two 
groups, and after weighting each item according to the per 
cent of the group checking it, the arithmetic mean was 
used as an index of the social distance. It was then dis- 
covered that we had two different figures or indexes rep- 
resenting the distance between the two groups. Logically 
at least, it was impossible to have different distances at a 
given time. These indexes were accordingly considered 
not as representing the social distance between the groups, 
but as representing the degrees of intimacy-reserve atti- 
tude manifested toward each other. In other words, these 
were labelled as social distance factors (SDF) in a social 
situation, the social distance at a given time between the 
groups (GSD) to be derived from these indexes. Since 
normally one person or group cannot be more intimate 
with another than the second person or group will permit, 


it follows that the distance between the two groups (GSD) 
will be that of the party maintaining the greater reserve. 
The difference or margin between these two social distance 
factors (representing degrees of intimacy-reserve) was la- 
belled the social distance margin (SDM) and its signfi- 
cance remained to be explained. The following summar- 
izes the data on these two groups: 


DISTANCE BETWEEN GROUPS 


Faculty SDF 1.82 — Student Body SDF 1.36==GSD 1.82 
and SDM .46 


It should be observed in passing that the attitude or de- 
grees of intimacy-reserve (SDF) of A toward B is always 
an outcome or precipitate of some previous experience with 
B or something directly or indirectly related to B in the 
sense that A connects B with that previous experience. 
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Thus the social distance between any two groups or per- 
sons (GSD) at a given time is not genetically a function 
or a product of the present indexes (SDF) of the two 
groups. However, the difference between the two attitudes 
(SDF), that is, the social distance margin (SDM) is a 
signficant factor in the present and future activities and 
interrelationships of the two groups or persons. These 
attitudes (intimacy-reserve) and this margin play a role 
in the determination of future social distances between the 
groups or persons. That is, the next contact experience or 
crisis (e.g., “personality clashes”) results in “mutations 
of social distance” or at least fluctuations in social dis- 
tance predicated on the previous intimacy-reserve atti- 
tudes (SDF) of the two persons or groups. 

Following the application of this method to the measure- 
ment of social distance between faculty and student body, 
it was applied to two other groups, Freshmen and Seniors, 
later to the four sororities, and finally to the four frater- 
nities. The following table summarizes the data on the 
groups considered: 


TABLE 


Inter-Group Distances 1n “A” Coxiece, 1925-26 


Group Group 
Faculty : 1.82 — Student Body 1.36=GSD 1.82 
Seniors 1.61 — Freshmen 114=GSD 1461 


Alpha Beta 
Sorority 1.20 — Sorority 1.50=GSD_ 1.50 


Gamma Alpha 
Sorority 1.50 — Sorority 1.30 = GSD 


Beta Gamma 
Sorority 1.50 — Sorority 1.50 = GSD 


Delta Beta 
Sorority 1.30 — Sorority 1.80 = GSD 
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Gamma Delta 
Sorority SDF 2.00 — Sorority SDF 1.20=GSD 2.00 SDM .80 


Alpha Delta 
Sorority SDF 1.60— Sorority SDF 130=GSD 160 SDM .30 


Delta All other 
Sorority SDF 1.30— sororities SDF 180=GSD 1.80 SDM .30 


Beta All other 
Sorority SDF 1.60 — sororities SDF 1.33=GSD 1.60 SDM .27 


Gamma All other 
Sorority SDF 1.60 — sororities SDF 1.33=GSD 1.60 SDM.  .27 


Alpha All other 
Sorority SDF 1.36— sororities SDF 143=GSD 143 SDM 


Omicron Rho 
Fraternity SDF 1.40— Fraternity SDF 2.30=GSD 2. SDM 


Rho Kappa 
Fraternity SDF 1.20 — Fraternity SDF .£80=GSD SDM 


Kappa Mu 
Fraternity SDF 1.60 — Fraternity SDF 2.00=GSD 2. SDM 


Mu Omicron 
Fraternity SDF 2.50— Fraternity SDF .80=GSD 2. SDM 


Omicron Kappa 
Fraternity SDF 1.60— Fraternity SDF 2.30=GSD 2. SDM 


Mu Rho 
Fraternity SDF 1.00— Fraternity SDF 2.00=GSD 2. SDM 


Omicron All other 
Fraternity SDF 1.27 — fraternities SDF 2.37=GSD 2.37 SDM 


Rho All other 
Fraternity SDF 1.83 — fraternities SDF 1.06=GSD 1. SDM _ .77 


Kappa All other 
Fraternity SDF 1.56— fraternities SDF 160=GSD 160 SDM .04 


Mu All other 
Fraternity SDF 1.86— fraternities SDF 147=GSD 1.83 SDM .36 


Space forbids an interpretation of this college group in 
terms of the foregoing data; we are interested in this paper 
primarily in the nature and significance of social distance. 


3A comparison with other groups might prove not only interesting but yield 
Practical conclusions. There arises the question of the most efficient distances 
together with the possibility of a correlation of variations from such a norm with 
ocal campus problems, etc. 
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It is to be noted that in a possible variation of four degrees 
of social distance, the distance between any two of these 
groups in the larger primary group (college) is less than 
1.2 (i.e., between a cordial and mere friendly relationship) 
and the greatest inter-group distance is 2.5 (3.0 being 
merely a speaking acquaintance), a variation of 1.3 de- 
grees.‘ That is, the whole set of inter-group relationships 
falls within this range. 


THE SOCIAL DISTANCE MARGIN 


Perhaps most significant in the above table, from the 
viewpoint of the present paper, is the column of indexes 
representing the social distance margin (SDM). The re- 
lation of Beta and Gama sororities is particularly chal- 
lenging—there being no SDM in this case. What is the 
significance of a relationship between groups where there 
is a distance but the attitudes of intimacy-reserve are 
mutual? 

Before attempting to answer this question, it is to be 
observed that aside from the cases where a SDM exists in 
the relationship, there are three possible (mathematically, 
at least) cases where there will be no SDM: (1) where 
there is mutually no distance, SDF for both being zero 
(.00—infinite intimacy), (2) where there is mutually infi- 
nite distance, (3) where the attitudes are at neither ex- 
treme but nevertheless are mutual. Analyzing the first of 
these (1) where the inter-group distance (GSD) is .00, 
we have a situation where out of the experiences of the two 
groups, (theoretically) complete intimacy has developed, 
that is, both identify themselves with the same ends, ob- 
jects, and activities. Assimilation has taken place and 
the two groups have coalesced into one group. Thus, 


4 These are group distance indexes; of course, some individual members’ reactions 
showed greater distances, some less. 
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practically there is no such thing as reciprocal or mutual 
attitudes of distance of .00, since at this point the two 
groups or persons become one. Thus, assimilation may 
be described in terms of decreasing social distance. When 
two groups unite or fuse, the two different sets of members 
identify themselves with one and the same group and its 
values. As between persons we have this illustrated in 
the case of marriage where the “two become one.”* 

Analyzing case (2) above, that is where the distances 
are infinite (and no SDM), we have a situation where 
both groups or persons posit each other in the lowest or 
most distant position from each other. Now as we ap- 
proach infinite social distance, we approach a situation 
where all contact is severed. When the two groups become 
so independent and hostile as to cease to have contact with 
each other and complete isolation is accomplished, inter- 
action does not exist. When there is no interaction, there 
is no association or group life, society ceases to exist, and 
there is no social distance to measure. Thus as in case 
(1) above, we find that mutual infinite social distance is 
an impossibility in practice, the relationship or society dis~ 
appearing at those two extremes. 

Taking up next case (3), that is, where degrees of inti- 
macy-reserve are manifested but are mutual (SDM .00), 
what is the interpretation? In the foregoing table of social 
distances, there appears to be no social distance (SDM) 
between Beta and Gama sororities. They mutually hold 
each other at a distance of 1.5 degrees and the SDM is .00. 
In contrast to the previously discussed theoretical case 
with GSD .00 and SDM .00, this particular case (no social 
distance margin) is one of more or less perfect accommo- 
dation or adjustment between the groups rather than be- 


5 Even between husband and wife there is, of course, some degree of distance, 
at least as long as they remain persons. 
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ing a case of assimilation. There is relatively little tension 
between these two groups, yet distance is maintained. Evi- 
dently social distance does not in and of itself indicate 
tension, strife, or conflict between groups and persons. 
Even in the fixed and stagnant societies (caste system, for 
example) we have great social distances but little conflict 
and change. 

We may now attempt to answer the question formu- 
lated earlier in this paper: what is the significance of the 
SDM? Social distance to some degree at least is a sine 
qua non of separate group and personal existence. The 
existence of a social distance margin indicates lack of ac- 
commodation and adjustment and is to be expected in a 
changing and progressing social order. Changes succes- 
sively disturb the existing relationships and attitudes be- 
tween groups, and social distance margins appear. There 
follow tension, restlessness, conflict or strife until a new 


level of adjustment is reached with a lesser or greater so- 
cial distance margin. Concretely, the existence of these 
margins is indicated by fights between gangs or members 
of the gangs, race riots in a city (tension exists until the 


> 


two parties have learned “their place,” i.e., until the two 
agree on social distance—SDM .00). In the case of na- 
tions, the social distance margins are indicated by wars 
or less acute forms of adjusting differences, that is, of elim- 
inating the social distance margin. 


THEORETICAL SUMMARY 


The following are not inductive conclusions from this 
study but are simply statements that have suggested them- 
selves in the course of the project. They are presented for 
what they may be worth to others working along this line. 

1. Social distance is not a single individual matter but 
rather a two or more sided reciprocal phenomenon; at 
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least two interacting groups or persons must be considered. 

2. The degree of intimacy-reserve which “A” group 
maintains toward “B” group at any given time is precipi- 
tated by a previous direct or indirect experience with “B” 
group; genetically, social distance is a product of a “con- 
versation of attitudes” between groups or persons. 

3. The party in the relationship under observation 
maintaining the attitude of greatest reserve, determines or 
sets the distance between two groups or persons. 

4. Where social distances between groups entirely dis- 
appear, the groups lose their separate identity, assimila-. 
tion takes place, and the two coalesce or fuse into one 
group. 

5. Where two groups or persons mutually place each 
other at the greatest possible distance, contact is severed, 
social interaction ceases, and society disappears. 

6. Where two groups or persons mutually agree or are 
satisfied with the existing degrees of intimacy-reserve be- 
tween them (i.e., SDM .00), accommodation and adjust- 
ment takes place and tension subsides. 

7. Social distance margins indicate tensions and there- 
fore fluctuations and change in the social order. 

8. The table of social distances and social margins be- 
tween groups within a larger group serves as the basic pat- 
tern (configuration of social distances). This pattern may 
be graphically portrayed, and may be contrasted with dis- 
tance patterns of other groups. 

9. A primary group may be observed, described, and 
studied as a configuration of distances and rdles. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS FOR INVESTIGATION 
IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL DISTANCE 


1. Sets of scales and outlines particularly adapted for 
the study and measurement of social distance between 
specific types of groups. 
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2. The natural history of the social distance pattern of 
a specific group. 

3. A comparison and contrast of the social distance pat- 
terns of two groups or nations (relative distances and 
margins between classes and other sub-groups). 

4. Forms or types of changes in social distance. 

5. (a) Actual and (b) most efficient social distances 
between (1) nations, (2) classes, (3) neighbors, (4) em- 
ployer and employee, (5) colleges, (6) fraternities, (7) 
church congregations, (8) teacher and student, (9) pas- 
tor and church members. 

6. Social distances between competing firms. 

7. The meaning and significance of cycles of changing 
social distances. 

8. Social distances in secondary and derived groups. 





PROCESS IN REVOLUTION 


DALE YODER 
State University of Iowa 


REVOLUTION is one of the most striking phenomena in 
the field of collective behavior, and a feature which adds 
considerably to its interest is the possibility that it may 
represent a process. A number of students of revolution 
have expressed opinions that revolutionary behavior fol- 
lows a definite and predictable sequence. The idea is in 
itself intriguing, and if it were established as fact, might 
be of practical significance. For if there is a process, and 
if its characteristics can be discovered, it follows that the 
causes of revolutionary movements may be predicted with 
the same assurance as the course of such a disease as ty- 
phoid fever is anticipated by a physician who recognizes 
its incipient stages. Since revolutions occur in all types 
of societies from churches to political states, ability to dis- 
cover their beginnings and predict their further develop- 
ments would be valuable in a wide variety of social ac- 
tivities. 

In order to establish the existence of such a process it is 
necessary to show that all revolutions involve the same 
series of stages in the same order and that there is an inev- 
itable relationship between them that determines their se- 
quence and their characteristics. That is, the behavior 
observable in revolutions must be divisible into a series of 
more or less definite steps or stages. The behavior charac- 
teristic of any single stage in the process must be typical 
of that stage in all revolutions. There must be uniformity, 
also, in the order in which the stages occur. The behavior 
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which is described as characteristic of stage number three 
in one revolution must characterize the third stage of every 
other revolution. 

A number of writers in the several aspects of the social 
science field have sought to show that such a process exists. 
The earliest of these attempts is apparently that of Bodin, 
whose Six Books of the Commonwealth appeared in Eng- 
lish in 1606. Much later, in 1899, Le Bon published his 
Psychology of Revolution to illustrate the process as it 
appeared to the exponent of late nineteenth-century psy- 
chology. More recently the subject has attracted rather 
wider attention, and a number of writers including Ell- 
wood,” Sorokin,® Edwards,* Adams,° Burns,° Ross,’ Hynd- 
man,* Spargo,® Martin,*® and others have described in a 
wealth of detail what appears to each to be the process. 


The present status of the question as to whether or not 
there is such a process of revolution may be gathered from 


an examination of the statements of several of those who 
have made direct presentations of the idea. To that end 
brief resumés of six such statements are presented here. 
Martin has made a brief statement of the process con- 
cept as it appears to the student of the crowd. He exam- 


1 See also his Psychology of People, Psychology of Socialism, and The Crowd. 


2Charles A. Ellwood, Introduction to Social Psychology, pp. 170-184, and 
Sociology in its Psychological Aspects, pp. 163-172; The Psychology of Human So- 
ciety, pp. 250-258; “A Psychological Study of Revolutions,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XI, 49 ff. 


8 P. A. Sorokin, The Sociology of Revolution. 


4 Lyford P. Edwards, “The Mechanics of Revolution,” St. Stephen’s College 
Bulletin, LXIV, No. 2, pp. 17-24. 


5 Brooks Adams, The Theory of Social Revolutions. 
6 Cecil D. Burns, The Principles of Revolution. 
7E. A. Ross, Russia in Upheaval, The Russian Bolshevik Revolution, Social 


Revolution in Mexico. 
8 Henry M. Hyndman, The Evolution of Revolution. 
9 John Spargo, The Psychology of Bolshevism. 
10 Everett Dean Martin, The Behavior of Crowds. 
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ines and compares the Reformation and the French Revo- 
lution as examples of revolutionary movements and within 
each he sees the same series of changes and the same stages 
in the process. Martin does not place great emphasis upon 
that phase of description which explains the relationship 
between stages, but it is apparently his idea that crowd 
behavior forms a co-ordinating fluid. Each stage flows 
from those which have preceded it because of the nature of 
crowd activity. 


The century and more of unrest which preceded both the Refor- 
mation and the French Revolution is in each instance a long story. 
But in both there was the same gradual loss of prestige on the part 
of the dominant crowd; the same inability of this crowd to change 
with the changes of time, to find new sanctions for itself when the 
old ones were no longer believed, the same inadaptability, the same 
intellectual and moral bankruptcy, therefore the same gradual dis- 
integration from within, the same resort to sentimentalism and inef- 
fective use of force, the same circle of hungry counter-crowds sitting 
around with their tongues hanging out, ready to pounce upon that 
before which they had previously groveled, and to justify their rav- 
enousness as devotion to principle, the same growing fearlessness, 
beginning as a perfectly loyal desire to reform certain abuses inci- 
dental to the existing order, and advancing with every sign of dis- 
illusionment to moral indignation, open attack upon fundamental 
control ideas, bitter hostility, augmented by the repressive measures 
taken by the dominant crowd to conserve a status quo which no 
longer gained assent in the minds of the growing crowd; finally 
force; and a new dominant crowd more successful now in justifying 
old tyrannies by principles not yet unsuccessfully challenged.11 


Le Bon’s statement of the process of revolutionary be- 
havior proceeds in much greater detail. As he sees it, the 
sequence includes some ten stages which always appear in 
the same order. The French Revolution, which forms the 
major illustration of the behavior seen as characteristic of 


11 Everett Dean Martin, The Behavior of Crowds, pp. 188-9. 
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each stage, is compared with the Reformation and several 
other historic revolutions to demonstate this uniformity. 
The continuity of the sequence is explained in terms of the 
psychological doctrines of the period in which Le Bon was 
writing,—in terms of stimuli and response as they function 
in personalities subject to unusual psychological states, 
the various “logics” of which Le Bon speaks. Each stage 
has in it the stimuli which occasion, as their appropriate 
responses, the stages which follow. The interrelationship 
of these various steps is therefore psychological and ex- 
plainable in terms of the peculiarities of human mentality. 
Le Bon sees all revolutions beginning in a normal social 
order which he describes in psychological terms as a build- 
ing up of the “racial soul,” in other words, the inculcation 
and development of habits of acting and thinking that are 
peculiar to the group. Since all revolutions begin in the 
same normal situation and since each stage has in it the 
stimuli which occasion the next stage in the sequence, all 
must pass through the same series of stages. The unchang- 
ing psychological principles determine the uniformity of 
the process. As he sees it, revolution is a process consist- 
ing of a regular series of behavior stages whose regularity 
and character are due to the peculiar psychology of the 
participants in such movements, a psychology which is not 
normal. 

He is much impressed with the possibilities of such ex- 
planation. Of this development of psychology and its 
service as a key to historical events he says: 


Among those of its discoveries which are henceforth applicable 
to history we must mention above all a more profound understand- 
ing of ancestral influences, the laws which rule the actions of the 
crowd, data relating to the disaggregation of the personality, mental 
contagion, the unconscious formation of beliefs, and the distinctions 
between the various forms of logic.1? 


12 Gustave Le Bon, The Psychology of Revolution, p. 12. 
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The French Revolution, interpreted in terms of these 
discoveries, becomes an obviously related whole, each suc- 
cessive part the inevitable result of the part which went be- 
fore. As he puts it, “Each part of its phases reveals events 
engendered by psychological laws working with the regu- 
larity of clockwork.”* 

Edwards, in the brief statement which he has made, ap- 
pears to observe a process in revolutionary behavior. 
His opening declaration indicates the ideas of process: 


Revolutions are not devoid of premonitory signs, and these 
danger signals are the same for practicaily all real revolutions. Per- 
haps no current opinion is more unfounded than the notion that 
great mass movements are sudden and unpredictable. As a matter 
of fact they are almost incredibly slow of development. 


He proceeds to show the behavior sequence in some ten 
stages that he considers characteristic of revolutions. His 
continual reference to the psychological background from 
which the various stages spring suggest that he too would 
explain the relationship between the various stages in terms 
of the psychological makeup of human nature. The most 
significant difference between the two statements lies in 
Le Bon’s insistence that not normal but abnormal psy- 
chology is alone applicable in the explanation of such be- 
havior. 

Ellwood follows essentially the same lead. His explana- 
tion is psychological, but he insists that it is distinctly dif- 
ferent from the explanation of Le Bon. Le Bon seeks to 
show the process as a matter of stimulus and response. 
Ellwood flatly denies the validity of such analysis. Ex- 
planation in such terms is, in his opinion, impossible, for 
the stimuli are not identical in any two revolutions. The 


18 Lyford P. Edwards, op. cit., p. 16. 
14 J bid. 
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behavior does form a process, but the interrelation of the 
various stages is attributable not to stimuli in one of the 
stages which occasion the behavior characteristic of the 
next, but to a fundamental “psycho-social mechanism,” 
partly a matter of habit, which is operative in all revolu- 
tions. He is very explicit about this difference. 


Any explanation of revolutions or other social occurrences which 
proceeds in terms of external stimuli is foredoomed to failure, be- 
cause such an explanation will fall short of that universality which 
science demands. The particular stimulus which occasions a revo- 
lution will vary in each instance, but the psycho-social mechanism 
through which the revolution is effected in every case remains the 
same.!® 


Sorokin’s attack varies considerably from those which 
preceded it. His analysis is based upon a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the behavior which characterized the va- 
vious phases of the recent Russian Revolution and study 


of a number of historic revolutions. He does not use the 
term process to describe the results of his analysis, but a 
critical survey of his statement leaves no doubt but that 
he assumes the existence of such sequence. He says that 
what he is attempting to state may be called the “funda- 
mental traits” of revolution. The title which he has given 


I will make a study of a series of revolutions of different times 
and peoples. . . . I will act as naturalists do. This study should 
give the fundamental traits of what is styled as revolution.1® 


to his statement, The Sociology of Revolution, might rea- 
sonably lead one to suppose that he had discarded expla- 
nation in terms of psychology and substituted the social 
technique for investigation and the terminology of social 
science for description. That, however, he has not done. 
Rather he has combined with the psychological and neu- 


15C, A. Ellwood, Sociology in its Psychological Aspects, p. 163. 
16 P. A. Sorokin, The Sociology of Revolution, p. 33. 
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rological, the psychoanalytic, the endocrinal, and various 
other aspects of biological investigation. To show the re- 
lationship between the various stages which go to make up 
the process of revolution, he has called upon the discover- 
ies of Galton and Pearson in genetics, the findings of Loeb 
and others with regard to tropisms and taxis, the experi- 
ments of Steinach and Voronoff and their reference to the 
endocrinal secretions, the theories of Freud and Jung on 
the psychosexual basis of human behavior, and the conclu- 
sions of Lange, Ribot, and Petrajitzky on the relations 
of the emotions to conduct. Revolution emerges from this 
maze of causation and takes its shape and development 
from the same multiplicity of levels. His own statement 
is alone sufficient to indicate the scope of causes which he 
proposes to call into play in explaining the process of revo- 
lutions. 


The clearer insight which events have given us makes it utterly 
impossible to adopt the optimistic, rationalistic viewpoint. Even 
before the war and revolution, beginning from the end of the nine- 
teenth century, scientific thought has gone through a series of modi- 
fications in its method of investigating the revelation of nature, and 
in appreciation of man’s conduct. This change has become more 
deliberate during the war and the years following it. First of all, 
according to Galton, Pearson, and others, biology has proved and 
is still proving, the tremendous importance of heredity, not only for 
the physical, but for the psychical qualities of man. The value of 
heredity, as compared to that of environment and education is now 
being given a more prominent place than it used to have. This was 
the first blow struck at the rationalistic view of man. Secondly, the 
development of the theory of tropisms and taxis (Loeb and others) 
has shown that they play an important part in the conduct of maa. 
Thirdly, the theory of inner secretions which is only now being de- 
veloped has proved, especially if taken in connection with the ex- 
periments of Steinach, Voronoff, and others, the immense depend- 
ence of all our actions and psychological life on the character and 
activity of the organs of inner secretion, the formation of which 
depends but little on our consciousness. 
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The investigations of psychologists of the most varied tendencies 
have proved no less destructive to rationalism. Already Lange, Pe- 
trajitzky, Ribot, and others have laid sufficient stress upon the part 
played by feelings and emotions in the psychology and conduct of 
man. Freud, his school, and a whole series of psychologists have 
given predominance to the immense importance of subconscious and 
unconscious impulses. On the other hand, Thorndike, McDougall, 
and others have demonstrated the presence, variety, and great de- 
terminating power of man’s inborn reflexes of instincts.*7 


Brooks Adams, in his 4 Theory of Social Revolutions, 
states a process which includes some ten stages. These 
steps in the sequence are always the same as to the behav- 
ior by which they are characterized, and they always ap- 
pear in the same order, as is true in each of the other state- 
ments mentioned above. Adams finds the explanation for 
this uniformity and regularity in the consistent nature of 
the economic situations which occasion revolutions. In 
his opinion, all revolutions are overt manifestations of 
changes in the economic order within a society. In any 
such group, in each society, there is a continual redistribu- 
tion of the natural resources, which make up the property 
of the society, and this constant re-allocation of wealth 
in different hands makes revolution inevitable. New pos- 
sessors of economic power demand political reorganiza- 
tion and once such change is begun it proceeds in accord- 
ance with the economic changes which underlie it. The 
revolution, itself, as the result of changes in technology, of 
inventions, discoveries, and improvements, which demand 
changes in the location of political power, is the process by 
which such political changes are secured. Thus is the in- 
evitable similarity of behavior and of orderly sequence 
explained. 


In the experience of the English speaking race, about once in 
every three generations, a social convulsion has occurred; and prob- 


17 Jbid., pp. 18-19. 
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ably such catastrophies must continue to occur in order that laws 
and institutions may be adapted to physical growth.1® 

If society be, as I assume it to be, an organism operating on me- 
chanical principles, we can perhaps, by pondering upon history, 
learn enough of those principles to enable us to view more intelli- 
gently than we otherwise should the phenomena about us.?° 

Human society is a living organism, working mechanically, like 
any other organism. It has members, a circulation, a nervous sys- 
tem, and a body of skin, or envelope, consisting of its laws and insti- 
tutions. This skin or envelope, however, does not expand automat- 
ically, as it would had providence intended humanity to be peaceful, 
but is only fitted to new conditions by those painful and conscious 
efforts which we call revolutions.?° 


In such terms are typical statements of the revolution- 
ary process made, and such are the means by which the 
similarities in behavior in the various stages as well as the 
relationships existing between the stages in the sequences 
are explained. It appears from a careful examination of 


the statements that the difference in both the order in 
which stages occur and the behavior patterns character- 
istic of particular stages is explainable, to some extent at 
least, by a more fundamental difference, that of the vari- 
ous points of view from which the process is approached 
and explained. The several statements represent widely 
different approaches. Le Bon, for instance, studies the 
behavior as it illustrates earlier abnormal psychology. Ed- 
wards and Ellwood examine the phenomena from the 
standpoint of a later psychology. Martin views the whole 
process through the eyes of the crowd analyst. Adams 
speaks the interpretation of the economist. Sorokin in- 
vestigates with the microscope and the stethoscope, and 


18 4 Theory of Social Revolutions, p. 6. 
19 Jbid., p. 203. 
20 Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
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his statement reflects the approach of the biologist or the 
geneticist. 

Each sees what he sets out to seek, or rather each inter- 
prets in the terms in which he approaches. Le Bon finds 
each stage characterized by behavior which is stimulated 
by the preceding stages through “affective,” “collective,” 
and “mystic” “logic.” Edwards sees the “balked disposi- 
tion” as the condition necessarily basic to revolutionary 
behavior. Martin notes the whole revolution as the buf- 
feting of one crowd by another until the ruling group is 
forcibly replaced. Ellwood observes a “psycho-social 
mechanism” which directs and determines all revolution- 
ary movements and is the same for all of them. Adams 
finds rapid changes in the ownership of property, espe- 
cially after the process is in full swing, the significant 
aspect. Sorokin notes the tropisms, taxis, emotions, and 
instincts all struggling together to produce first the “bioli- 
zation” and then the “reaction.” 

Each has gone outside the social field to explain phe- 
nomena which are described as social. Such procedure is 
of doubtful scientific legitimacy. Approaching revolution 
from the standpoint of process there appear to be two 
types of analysis that are scientifically justifiable and loz- 
ically sound. One of them is the analysis of revolutionary 
movements with the purpose of showing that the behavior 
of various stages or situations in revolution is illustrative 
of certain psychological, biological, neurological, economic, 
or other processes. For instance, the assassination of a 
Czar may present an excellent example of crowd behavior, 
or the storming of a bastile may illustrate uncritical group 
action, or the confiscation of property may demonstrate 
the instinct of acquisition running unloosed and un- 
checked. The various aspects of revolution may thus fea- 
ture numerous processes in many fields of scientific inves- 
tigation. 
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The second sound approach may see the entire revolu- 
tion as a process, and that process may be biological, social, 
economic, neurological, or otherwise. The revolution 
may, for instance, appear as a biological process. If it 
does, however, its phenomena must be describable in bio- 
logical terms, i.e., in terms of blood pressure, respiration, 
temperature, and other such biological terminology. From 
another standpoint, revolution may appear as a psycholog- 
ical process. In that case, its phenomena must be describ- 
able in psychological terms, i.e., in terms of stimulus and 
response. Always, however, its phenomena must be de- 
scribable in the terminology of the same field of investiga- 
tion as that in which the process is seen to exist. 

Therefore, if the process is seen as a social phenomenon, 
if its characteristic behavior is described in the terminol- 
ogy of social investigation, in terms of group activity, then 
its explanation must obviously proceed in the same terms. 
Just as the behavior of each stage is described in terms of 
social activity, so must their emergence. 

Those who have attempted to demonstrate a process 
have followed neither approach but have involved elements 
of both in combination. The result is unsatisfactory. 
What has been done tends to show, not that there is a rev- 
olutionary process, but that revolution involves many 
processes. As a process in itself, it must be shown to have 
a mechanism of its own, and if it is a social process, de- 
scription and explanation as well must proceed in terms 
of social interaction. 





THE MEASUREMENT OF COMMUNITY SPIRIT 


W. G. BINNEWIES 
Colorado State Teachers College 


THE TERM “community spirit” is one of several expres- 
sions socially inherited from an age of metaphysical 
thinking. In and of itself it is as intangible and illusive 
as any “spirit.” It is necessary then arbitrarily to de- 
limit the connotations of the term in order to arrive at a 
common usage of meaning. To the socioloyist the term 
community spirit implies the interest, energy, and sense of 
common social values expressed by the members of a 
community in their common or group activities. We say 
a fine community spirit is shown when a group undertakes 
through co-operative effort to make certain improvements 
in its environment, as for example, to beautify its parks, 
establish playgrounds, or participate in any community 
activity with zeal and energy. We say there is a lack of 
community spirit when through lack of co-operation or 
interest there is little participation in activities which 
should interest the whole group. Likewise, there is poor 
community spirit when the members of the group fail to 
agree on common social values and their participation 
shows diverse interest and lack of co-operative organiza- 
tion. Community spirit is, therefore, positive. It shows 
the degree to which the community is integrated and is a 
manifestation of the attitudes or action patterns of indi- 
viduals toward common group interests. That is, the com- 
munity or group is integrated by the attitudes of the mem- 
bers towards the activities taking place within the group. 
Attitudes determine the degree and kind of participation. 
They represent social values. A friendly attitude will be 
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expressed by encouragement and support or participation 
in the activities proposed and an effort will be made to 
build them to success. On the other hand, a hostile atti- 
tude will tend to discourage or prohibit. 

It is to be noted here that we are not concerned with 
why people have certain attitudes, of first importance, as 
they may be. It is necessary, however, to know first what 
attitudes are present and how much they are present, that 
is, in what quantity before we can search for qualities. 
If we may assume that community spirit is made manifest 
through participation in community activities, then the 
measure of this participation measures community spirit 
or the integration of the community. It should be of con- 
siderable value to a community to know the amount and 
nature of the common participation in the activities com- 
mon to the group. If this participation can be expressed 
in quantitative terms and an index derived thereon, com- 
munity spirit becomes a tangible concept which may be 
be used for purposes of comparison. To this end the num- 
ber of activities present in a given community within a 
definite period of time multiplied by the possible number 
of participants becomes the denominator upon which the 
actual participation may be superimposed. The actual 
amount of participation, or the number of activities mul- 
tiplied by the actual number of participants during this 
period of time becomes a numerator, which divided by the 
above denominator, gives a decimal that may be consid- 
ered an index of the amount of participation. This could 
vary from zero to 1. If all the members of a community 
took part in every public activity, the index would be 1, or 
the community spirit would be 100 per cent. If, on the 
other hand, half of them took part in every activity, the 
community spirit would be .5 or 50 per cent. 

To illustrate the above, let’s take the participation of 
a student body in the extra-curricular activities of a school 
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for one quarter. The activities in which the whole student 
body could have taken part as a manifestation of school 
spirit, which we may here call community spirit, were as 
follows: Attendance at football games, 6; class meetings, 
3; pep meetings, 2; Lyceum series, 2; Departmental clubs, 
1; sack rush, 1; sales of college annual, 1; sale of tickets 
to citizens of the city, 1. In all 17 opportunities were open 
to each student to show his school spirit. There were 
1,668 students enrolled. The total possible participation 
is thus 28,356. The results of a questionnaire showed that 
the actual participation was 14,311. Applying the formula 
mentioned above, the index becomes .504 which is the in- 
dex of the school spirit, or community spirit, for that 
quarter.* 

For purposes of further analysis of the group we may 
apply the same method to the smaller groups of which the 
larger is composed. Thus, in the student body we find 
Greek and Independent, Freshmen, Sophomore, Junior, 


Senior, etc. If community spirit is here shown by the 
completeness with which a student enters into the school 
life, then the general average or index shown above is made 
up of individual or group activities. 

We will designate the Greek letter groups by number 
in the order of the size of their index: 


Taste I 


Number of Participation 
Members possible Actual Index 


Group |! 21 357 273 .763 
Group 2 19 323 238 .736 
Group 3 18 360 210 .686 
Group 4 15 255 165 .647 
Group 5 29 493 317 643 

6 20 340 215 632 
Group 7 21 357 225 .630 
Group 8 21 357 215 .602 
Group 9 29 493 295 598 


Group 


1 No attempt is made here to give different weights to the various items. 
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The index average for the Greek organizations is .659 
which is considerably higher than that for the student 
body as a whole and is accounted for by the selectivity 
exercised by the Greek letter organizations. A method is 
hereby afforded by which it may become known just which 
organizations or individuals, for the same technique may 
be applied to individuals, are taking the most active part 
in community activities and to what extent. 

For any local community the same technique may be 
applied to age groups, professional groups, clubs, or indi- 
viduals, or to any arbitrary grouping which the investi- 
gator may care to make. If this is carried on over a period 
of years in the same community, it becomes a valuable 
measure of progress. As a comparison between commu- 
nities it aids in isolating factors which may be sought for 
further study. 





SOCIAL DISTANCE AND SOCIAL PATHOLOGY 


WILLARD C. POOLE, JR. 
McGill University 


One oF the two central phases of social pathology is the 
study of personal demoralization, the other phase being 
social disorganization. Personal demoralization is seen in 
the individual who cannot readjust himself after a crisis; 
the term is often used to denote the unadjusted person 
whose unadjustment becomes chronic. The distinction 
between the two concepts is one of degree and duration of 
time rather than of kind. It is impossible, therefore to 
decide which concept should be used in the case of any 
person who has just experienced a crisis. In this paper 
we will speak only of the unadjusted person, and we will 
be interested only in that unadjustment which results from 
social distance. 

As the individual becomes unadjusted because he has 
acquired some habit, committed some crime, or lived 
through a certain experience, we teach social pathology 
under the familiar heads of illegitimacy, divorce, deser- 
tion, poverty, delinquency, and crime. Modern sociology, 
however, is penetrating to process, thereby escaping the 
partially correct generalizations of common sense and an 
older social science. We seek to show how and when an 
illegitimate mother becomes unadjusted in our culture 
group. 

Illegitimacy brings to the “unmarried mother” a num- 
ber of problems. She must arrange for her confinement, 
plan for the support of her child, and consider her status 
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in society. Her status is usually threatened and loss of 
status generally threatens her ability to provide for con- 
finement and for support, not only of herself but also of 
her child. Her plans for meeting the first two problems 
will be largely influenced by her attempts to maintain her 
status. 

Social distances, as forms of socialization, exist as 
norms regulating the intercourse between members of the 
in-group with members of the out-group. The respectable 
woman who has an illegitimate child finds herself placed 
in a new social category. She is no longer a member of 
good standing in her old group. She has become an “aban- 
doned woman,” “immoral,” “sinful,” an outcast. She 
now belongs to a new group. Norms of her old group de- 
mand that its members have nothing to do with her. Her 
old friends may not invite her to their gatherings, may 
not be seen with her, and must drop her from her former 
positions of trust. 

These social distance norms deny to the illegitimate 
mother many of her old habits. She is faced with the 
problem of adjustment to a new definition of her relation- 
ship to former associates, if she remains in her old milieu. 
If she goes away, she is faced with the problem of creating 
new contacts on the basis of a changed status. If there 
was no social distance between the great mass of the “re- 
spectable” and the illegitimate mother, there would be no 
problem for sociology. 

In some parts of the Western world the divorcee is 
looked upon as something of an outcast. That this atti- 
tude has largely been destroyed accounts, in part, for the 
greater use of the divorce court; the divorced wife now 
finds it easier to adjust herself to life. The reason under- 
lying this change in norms follows from the fact that we no 
longer think of the divorced woman as a member of a 
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group to be shunned. She remains a member of our group, 
despite the fact that her familial status has been changed. 

Certain practices, as prostitution, drug addiction, and 
crime, give to the individuals who practice them a new 
status in our society. When an individual is known to be 
guilty of one of the above practices, he becomes a member 
of a new group and social distance norms cut him off from 
certain forms of association with the rest of society. The 
drug addict, for example, attempts to prevent this isola- 
tion and new basis upon which he must deal with his old 
associates by concealing the fact that he differs from his 
neighbors. He attempts to hide his habit from the law, 
but he attempts more than that; he attempts to hide his 
practice from wife, family, and associates, for he wishes 
to keep his membership in his present group. Fear that 
he will lose his status creates a problem for him, but actual 
loss of status leaves him socially unadjsted and in a 
much more difficult position. Discovery will result in 
loss of friends. The friends who stick by him will be re- 
garded with suspicion, for decent people will not be ex- 
pected to associate with him. Members of his family will 
be allowed greater intimacy without loss of caste, for 
family relationships have a certain immutability, being 
fixed for all time by the accident of birth. 

Some norms of social distance define the rdles that in- 
dividuals are to play in society. Like all social distance 
norms, they are based on the popular conceptions that you 
and I, as typical members of our group, have of the typical 
member of some other group. These norms of social dis- 
tance exist among age groups, sex groups, racial groups, 
physical fitness groups, and mentality groups. Based on 
man’s experience, many of these norms are sound, but 
against some of them the aspirant for new activities has to 
struggle in vain. We find excellent examples of this in the 
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aspirations of many women who have developed interests 
in fields of activity from which they are barred by reason 
of their sex. They are left to reconcile their ambitions 
with their limited opportunities. The past one hundred 
years has seen many revisions in the social distance be- 
tween the sexes. Revision has come because we now con- 
sider women to be more like men. 

Men, as they reach the last of life, are faced with the 
necessity of relinquishing their accustomed duties to 
younger hands. It is the place of age to sit quietly by the 
fire or to putter in the garden. When an individual is 
faced with the necessity of dropping from well-liked and 
familiar work, he has the problem of creating new interests 
and shaping new habits. Looking at the other end of life, 
we see the child who is forced to put away childish things. 
He must behave like a man; he has entered a new group 
and his relations with others must be shaped in a new 
mould. Some never make the necessary adjustments as 
they pass from one age group to another; they remain too 
childish or fret against the isolation of old age. 

Queen and Mann have recognized the social distance 
which exists between us and the blind. This social dis- 
tance tends to prevent the blind from becoming largely 
self-sufficient. 


Perhaps most of all is the pity that is bestowed, especially upon 
the blind. Pity for persons in a state that suggests helplessness 
involves social distance. It implies lack of participation in com- 
munity life. This sentimental attitude is probably responsible for 
the readiness with which most people “drop a penny in a blind man’s 
hat,” looking upon him as a natural and legitimate beggar. But 
their assumption that he is necessarily a pauper is in itself a handi- 
cap, holding him at arm’s length and discouraging his attempts at 
“normal” economic and social activity. 


1 Social Pathology, p. 548. 
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Thus the blind, being regarded as unable to participate in 
group life, are not given opportunities to be one with us 
to the extent which modern science has made possible. 
Our conclusion is that when an individual comes to be 
regarded as a member of a new group, he is faced with a 
new set of norms defining his relation to others. This new 
code differs from the one he used to follow. The result- 
ing break with old habits forces upon the individual the 
task of reorganizing his scheme of life. The individual is 
often bewildered, bitter, and unable to accommodate him- 
self to the new situation. Society is often affected, since 
the unadjusted person leaves a place to be filled and enters 
a group ‘vhere a place must be found for him. The help 
of others is frequently reauired to solve the problems which 
result. In many cases new norms of social distance would 
result in less confusion and disorganization ; scientific so- 
cial control is pointing to the inadequacies in the existing 


system of social distance norms. Most of the existing 
norms will remain, however, as society believes that they 
are necessary for societal welfare; they are supposed to 
deter us from wrong doing and to protect the good people 
from the evil. 





THE PART TIME WORKER 
IN BOSTON SETTLEMENTS 


ANNE BYRD KENNON 


Boston, Massachusetts 


THE NUMBER of women who cannot arrange to take 
full-time positions on account of home duties, health, or a 
desire for leisure, but who are able and anxious for short- 
hour pursuits, is increasing. The 925 “paid employees on 
part time,” listed in the 1924 Directory of Social Agencies 
in Boston, suggested a study of possible occupations for 
such women. After classifying the agencies, the settle- 
ment houses seemed to be the most promising group for 
further investigation: first, because most of them employed 


ten or more part-time workers, and second, because they 
have varied positions as the scope of their activities is wide. 
In visits to 21 Boston settlements, 151 part-time women 
employees were found. This number does not include stu- 
dents gaining practical experience, nor other volunteers, 
nor does it take into account numerous men who have 
part-time positions. 


WORKERS EMPLOYED BY THE HOUR 


Part-time women settlement workers fall into two 
groups,—first, those who are employed by the hour, and, 
second, those who are employed half-time. The large ma- 
jority are in the first group and most of them teach classes. 
(Table I) They are evidently well-qualified instructors, 
usually teachers in schools or skilled artisans. For exam- 
ple, a class in design is taught by the director of the art 
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Taste I 


Type of Position and Number of Part-Time Women Workers 
in 21 Settlements in Boston, Distributed by Amount of 
Time Employed 


Type or Posir1on Tora. EMPLOYED 
By Hour By Half-Day 


122 


Accompanist 

Club leader or neighborhood visitor-- 
Door attendant 

Dramatic director 

Housekeeper 

Music director 


Physical director 
School garden director 
Story teller 
Supervisor of classes 


© 
is) 


Teacher 


~e) 


Drawing 
Elocution 
Embroidery 
Handicraft 


Kindergarten 

Little housekeepers 
Millinery 

Music 

Printing 

Power machine 
Sewing—dressmaking 


wn 
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department of a Boston public school and a class in millin- 
ery by the head of the workroom in a hat shop. These 
teachers in most cases are supplementing other earnings 
by the late afternoon and evening classes. They are em- 
ployed for this work partly because the settlements want 
teachers who are recognized in their fields and partly be- 
cause classes for a few hours a week over irregular periods 
of time do not afford a regular income. The typical class 
meets once a week from four o’clock to six or from seven 
thirty to nine, for a period of about eight weeks. This class 
may or may not be carried on through the other eight- 
week periods of the year. In one settlement, many of the 
part-time teachers give eight hours a week, either four 
afternoons, or two afternoons and two evenings, or two 
afternoons and Saturday morning. 

Settlement music schools have recently had an amazing 
growth, caused by the realization that music is one of the 


best ways to develop the creative abilities of the neighbor- 
hood and that lessons under good teachers are out of the 
reach of the children. In a report, Music, Youth and Op- 
portunity, Mrs. Schenck states that teachers to be success- 
ful “need technical training and musical proficiency with 


991 


social vision.”* Fifty women give piano and violin lessons 
and have orchestras and choral groups in Boston settle- 
ments. 

There are fewer part-time kindergarteners than might be 
expected, for the kindergartens and pre-nursery schools in 
many settlements are under the care of students from the 
Wheelock School. In the same way, the students of Sim- 
mons College obtain practice by teaching cooking and sew- 
ing classes. The settlements, allying themselves with spe- 
cialized schools, have students under the direction of ex- 


1 For an excellent presentation of music school settlements see Music, Youth 
and Opportunity, by Janet D. Schenck (Boston, 1926). 
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perts; while the students are thus able to get practical 
experience. This happy combination seems to obviate the 
two chief complaints against students: first, that they 
require much supervision, and, second, that they have 
neither the time nor strength to give volunteer service. 

An effort is made by the settlement heads to employ 
neighborhood people whenever they have developed suffi- 
cient skill and ability. One dancing teacher is a girl who 
has been trained in the settlement classes and is now 
assistant to the dancing instructor. An Italian woman 
teaches embroidery to her neighbors in a settlement class 
and a neighborhood girl does door duty after school. 


HALF-TIME EMPLOYEES 


Thus far the discussion has not included the part-time 
workers who give more than a few scattered hours a week 
to settlement jobs. The club directors, recreational lead- 
ers, visitors, dramatic and physical directors are usually 
employed on a half-time basis. Their education and their 
reasons for wanting short hours are varied. Among the 
club leaders, for instance, one is a trained, experienced so- 
cial worker, whose husband is a graduate student at Har- 
vard; another is an elderly woman whose training has 
been gained through thirty years of practical experience in 
the settlement; and a third is a young college graduate 
who works half time because she is not very strong and 
has been blessed with some income. 

The dramatic directors have been trained at such schools 
as the Emerson College of Oratory. One of them lives at 
the settlement but devotes only half her time to her task, 
as she is not well; another wants leisure for study; and a 
third has a delicate mother who requires a great deal of 
her time. Nine physical directors give half-time to gym- 
nasium or playground supervision, or to health work. 
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REMUNERATION 


The rates for those paid by the hour range from one to 
five dollars. The music instructors are paid a retaining 
fee by the settlement and from fifty to seventy-five cents 
per lesson by each child. In one settlement, the music 
teachers receive $1.25 an hour, the pupil paying half this 
amount. It is interesting to note that the salaries for half- 
time social workers are often proportionately higher than 
the salaries of the regular staff. A director, to attract a 
well-qualified person, is apt to offer her a part-time posi- 
tion paid on the basis of half the salary she should receive. 
Thus a position which could pay $1,200 to a full-time per- 
son who is worth $1,400 to $1,600, offers $700 to $800 for 
half time. 

Although employed originally by one settlement for a 
small amount of time, an energetic person has the chance 
to gain a clientele among a number of organizations. A 


good illustration is that of the popular story teller who is 
engaged every afternoon by different settlements with 
others clamoring for her time. 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST PART-TIME WORK 


These social agencies are enthusiastic about individuals 
who are doing good part-time work, but seem to feel that 
the service rendered by the settlement is advancing when 
a full-time resident worker is employed in place of several 
part-time people. This feeling is largely based on the fact 
that the person with divided interests does not seem to 
accomplish as much as one with a single aim. However, 
this objection is often overbalanced by the exceptional 
technical ability of the part-time worker and her under- 
standing of social problems. It is impossible to combine 
in one person the ability to teach, equally well, cooking, 
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dramatics, gymnasium, and music. One director re- 
marked, “I think it questionable that a married woman 
can give her best to a class unless like Mrs. M she is a real 
social worker.” Mrs. M happens to be the wife of a resi- 
dent settlement worker! Another executive believes, in 
theory, in full-time, trained social workers ; in practice she 
has had excellent results with part-time people. She ex- 
pressed great satisfaction with a college graduate of un- 
usual ability who gives half time to neighborhood visiting 
for the settlement, supplies the publicity for a second or- 
ganization and teaches extension classes for a third. 

As the usefulness of a position in a settlement depends 
so largely on the individual who successfully fills it, ar- 
rangements for shorter hours can frequently be made. A 
secretary in one settlement recently married. She has 
arranged to do the office work in four days, leaving Friday 
and Saturday free for her own housekeeping. 


CONCLUSION 


The work in settlements differs widely in kind and in 
the amount of time given. The woman engaged in such 
work has the double satisfaction of using her abilities and 
at the same time rendering real service. The person with 
a specialized training, the social point of view and previous 
full-time experience is sought for the short-hour position. 
Only if she keeps a professional attitude toward her part- 
time work, will she win for others similar opportunities. 





SEX DIFFERENCES IN RACIAL ATTITUDES 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


IN WHAT way are men distinguished from women in 
their racial attitudes? While uniformities due to similar 
culture training are common, the sex contrasts in racial 
attitudes are many. In the first place, our racial relations 
data show that in the main women are more reserved than 
men in making racial contacts. They seem to give more 
personal attention than do men to racial distinctions. By 
a woman a member of an immigrant race is viewed as a 
different person: by a man, as a laborer, a possible com- 
petitor in business, or a new “prospect.” Women are 
more affected by unpleasant sense stimuli, and hence are 
more likely to develop antipathies. Men are especially 
subject to economic competition, and hence develop prej- 
udices. 

As a rule women are somewhat slower than men in en- 
tering into racial intermarriage. A leading variation from 
the general rule is the woman who out of sympathy be- 
friends immigrant persons. But in befriending the men of 
immigrant races, a woman often discovers that many such 
men, especially if they be unmarried, are prone to think 
in terms of matrimony. This realization often comes to 
American women as a shock. Women religious workers, 
social workers, night school teachers and others report 
many interesting experiences. Occasionally, a racial inter- 
marriage results. 

When the definite suggestion is made to American 
women that they marry men of other races, they react 
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more quickly against the the idea and in a larger percent- 
age of cases than do men with reference to marrying women 
of other races and religions. The risk is considered great- 
er. Mistakes are more serious. The wish for security is 
aroused more definitely. Ostracization is more likely. 

In larger cities, as contrasted with smaller communities, 
the situation is changing, and racial intermarriage of 
women with men of other races is apparently increasing. 
In examining the statistical data regarding approximately 
100,000 marriages in New York City (1908-1912), Dr. 
Julius Drachsler concluded: “The ratio of intermarriage 
for women is slightly lower than that for men.” He ac- 
counts for this result on the ground of “the relatively 
greater mobility and aggressiveness of the men, and the 
greater conservatism of the women.”* If Dr. Drachsler’s 
data had come from rural districts in the United States or 
from smaller cities and towns, “the greater conservatism 
of women” (due to stronger conventions and fewer mental 
stimuli) would be more evident. 

A tangible method is experimentally possible for com- 
paring the racial attitudes of the two sexes. Tables I and 
IT give the recorded racial attitudes of case-groups of one 
hundred native American men and ore hundred native 
American women, taken from a total of 1,025. The mem- 
bers of both groups reside in the same regions of the United 
States ; they possess similar degrees of education ; they rep- 
resent the same age-levels; they possess similar racial an- 
cestries and religious attitudes. Each group is the first 
hundred taken from their respective sex classifications. 

When the racial attitudes of these men and women 
toward fourteen selected races’ are studied, the degree to 


1 Democracy and Assimilation (Macmillan, 1920) p. 109. 


2 Armenians, Chinese, English, Filipinos, French, Germans, Hindus, Italians, 
Japanese, Jews (Russian), Mexicans, Negroes, Spanish, Turks. 
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which women are more reserved in their reactions regard- 
ing marriage and also in the choice of chums is noticeable. 
Women, however, are somewhat more friendly than men 
in the larger group relationships of life and less likely to 
relegate foreigners to the status of “visitors only,” and to 
wish to exclude foreigners from the country entirely. 
Women as a class, therefore, would seem to be somewhat 
more pronounced than men in certain racial attitudes. 
The total number of reactions to immigrant races by 
women is less than the number by men—a leading ex- 
planation is that women have less opportunity than do 
men to make racial contacts. The differences in oppor- 
tunity and in experience would account for a part of the 
difference in racial attitudes. 

If the reactions of men and women to particular races 
be considered, interesting variations may be noted. To- 
ward Armenians the women are decidedly more reserved 
than are the men and at the same time less antagonistic 
where antipathy would most likely be revealed. They re- 
port a greater reluctance to marry, or to chum with, Ar- 
menians than do men, but do not reveal as vigorous an 
antipathy. 

The reactions toward the Chinese show an abnormal 
tendency on the part of the American men, namely, an un- 
usually low degree of friendliness and a marked antago- 
nism. The women are more friendly than the men, chiefly 
on the basis of sympathizing with a race without status. 
Unlike the attitudes of the men of some races, there are 
no or few matrimonial advances by the Chinese; hence, 
the friendliness of American women operates unhindered. 

In regard to Mexicans the American women are more 
willing to grant them admission to occupational and citi- 
zenship status than are men, and less pronounced in debar- 
ring the Mexicans from residence in this country. On the 
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whole the women take a larger and more wholesome view. 
The attitudes of the Americans are somewhat different 
for Russian Jews. The women hold back more than men 
in their friendly attitudes. On the other hand, they are 
not as pronounced in the “exclusion” attitude. 

On the whole, therefore, the women under consideration 
are more reserved than men in their racial attitudes in- 
volving marriage and chums, and more friendly in the 
larger group aspects of racial reactions. This latter point 
is also supported by a lesser tendency on the part of women 
than of men to wish to exclude immigrant races from the 
country. 

In further considering the differences in sex reactions 
to races, it should be noted that American men react to the 
men of immigrant races differently than to the women of 
those races. “Differences” in the men of immigrant races 
produce aversive effects on American men, while ”differ- 
ences” in the women of other races are likely to be attrac- 
tive—although distinctions in cultural levels are important 
factors. These situations are paralleled in reverse form in 
the reactions of American women. They view foreign 
women of cultural levels similar to their own somewhat 
competitively and hence with prejudice, but foreign men 
of the same cultural level as themselves are often attrac- 
tive, if not “captivating.” 


1. As a man I am frank to say that my feelings toward Spanish 
women are kindlier than toward Spanish men. The latter seem to 
me to be smart Alecks, and always playing up to women. To be 
sure, they are daring at times, but for purposes of getting the plau- 
dits of the fair sex. They are often rough and ready, but because 
their women-folks want them to be that way. Nearly all Spanish 
men that I know are fine dancers, which after all is a lady’s man’s 
job mostly. In company I cannot begin to do the “gallant” things 
that they do. Beside them at a party, I seem stupid. But toward 
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Spanish women, I think differently. I’m not sure that I’d want to 
marry one, but they do captivate me. They have certain sex charms 
that are hard to get away from. I like to watch them dance, for 
they are so bodily supple. No, I don’t feel the same toward Mexican 
women, but the ones I know are not educated and are pretty plain. 
They aren’t in my “set,” that’s all.* 


2. If you had known the nice French men that I have, you would 
rave about them, too. I’m thinking of one right now who knows 
how to treat a woman right. He is so thoughtful, but not like Amer- 
ican men, who are so studied and stiff in everything they do. He is 
just naturally nice, no effort, knows just what to do for you, before 
you even think of your own needs. I admire the Frenchman’s eyes 
—they are so sharp and black and flashing. The Frenchman is 
witty, too. I would be willing to marry one, but for one thing. I 
would positively draw the line on going over there and living with 
French women. They don’t do anything except dress and dress, and 
seek the attention of men. I have never seen such a superficial lot 
as were at R’s house in Paris last summer, who did nothing but 
talk about men they had danced with. It was positively disgusting. 
It makes me sick to think about it.4 


When changes in racial attitudes of the two sexes are 
considered, other distinctions appear. Table I gives the 
races toward which both sex groups in the case studies al- 
ready described, have experienced the greatest increases 
in racial antipathy during the past five to ten years. 

The similarities in these lists are striking. The French 
and Italians alone are relatively high in the men’s list, but 
do not appear in the women’s column. All races, however, 
that women have grown more antipathetic toward, appear 
in the men’s list. Increases in antipathy are expressed by 
the men toward 27 races (out of a possible 40) and by the 
women toward 23 races. A total of 183 adverse changes 
are reported by the men as compared with a total of 158 


8 Mexican Immigrant Survey of the Southwest. 
4 Social Distance Studies. 
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adverse changes by the women. A somewhat wider range 
of direct daily contacts on the part of men may account 
for this difference, as indicated by the case-study materials. 


Taste | 


INCREASES IN RacraL AVERSION 


Reported by a case-group of Reported by a case-group of 
100 American men 100 American women 


Toward Toward 


TAP pre : 
Japanese 18 Chinese 


Chinese 16 Japanese 

Italians 16 Germans 

Russians 15 Negro 

Turks 15 Turks 

Mexicans 13 Jew-German 

French 11 Jew-Russian 

Jew-Russian 11 Mexicans 

Jew-German 10 Greeks 

Negro 10 Russians 

German 8 Filipinos 

Hindus 8 Hindus 

15 other races 32 12 other races 26 
Tora. 183 Tora. 158 


eee Be 


In considering increases in racial friendliness, it will be 
seen from Table II that there are marked variations in 
the men’s and women’s list, while eight in the latter list do 
not appear in the men’s column. At any rate there is 
greater variation than in the men’s and women’s lists of 
increases in racial aversion. All told, the men report in- 
creasing friendliness toward thirty-one races; the women, 
toward twenty-nine—a small increase in the numbers of 
races as compared with the numbers toward which both 
sexes reported increases in racial aversion. 
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Taste II 


INCREASES IN RactAL FRIENDLINESS 


Reported by a case-group of Reported by a case-group of 
100 American men 100 American women 


Toward Toward 


Germans Japanese 25 
Japanese Negroes 18 
Swedish Jew-German 17 
Chinese Chinese 16 
French Jew-Russian 13 
Italians Indians (Amer.) 11 
Spanish Italians 10 
Filipinos Armenians 
Russians Mexicans 
English Canadians 
Czecho-Slovaks Norwegians 
Indians (Amer.) Swedish 
19 other races 54 17 other races 

Tora. 174 Tora. 19 


The men cite 174 friendly changes; the women, 196—a 
difference in favor of the women. This fact correlates with 
the fact that these same men and women reported totals of 
183 and 158 respectively, of increases in antipathy. These 
reports for the 200 persons in question may be interpreted 
in two ways: (1) that the women have had a smaller num- 
ber of friendly contacts with immigrant races than the 
men have had; and (2) that the women are by nature 
more social than are men. 

Taken together, the data indicate that women react 
more sympathetically toward immigrants than do men, 
that they are less favorable toward intermarriage, that 
women are more subject to adverse sense impressions of 
immigrants than are men, that women show more antipa- 
thy and less prejudice than do men, that women react more 
favorably to immigrant men of their own or of a higher 
culture level and less favorably to immigrant women of 
their own or of a higher culture than do men. 
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LIFE AND THE STUDENT. By Cuartes Horton Cootey. Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1927, pp. viii+-273. 

Professor Cooley has reached that rare position where almost any- 
thing that he would write commands the attention of all schools of 
sociologic thought. This volume, while not a sociological treatise 
in the ordinary sense, is bristling with gems of sociological thought. 
It is Marcus Aurelian in conception, affording the reader sage and 
human observations on such topics as “Our Times,” “Reading and 
Writing,” “Thinking,” “Art, Science, and Sociology,” “Human Na- 
ture.” The subtitle of Roadside Notes on Human Nature, Society, 
and Letters is an accurate description. Shrewd observations con- 
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cerning social life are numerous, for example: “People who live in 
a narrow circle are kind, perhaps, but rarely just,” or “We now see 
that most evil is done by those who mean well.” Sharp, cryptic 
thrusts at the weaknesses of society are numerous: “The upper 
class is narrow-minded because the press gives it only one kind of 
ideas; and the press does this because it knows that the upper class, 
being narrow-minded doesn’t want any other kind of ideas.” Breadth 
of view radiates from every page: “How poor American life would 
be without the immigrants,” or “We cannot have the spirit of truth 
and the spirit of controversy at the same time.” We move to heights 
of poise and serenity: “One who writes controversy digs his own 
grave.” Speaking of Goethe, Professor Cooley says: “Tt is good to 
get into his great hospitable mind, where the truth is not cold or 
controversial, but calm, warm, and mellow.” Humor, chuckling 
humor, bursts forth here and there: “The function of a college 
teacher divides itself into two not unequal parts; to help half his 
students educate themselves and to hinder the other half from get- 
ting easy credits.” Professor Cooley’s whole system of sociological 
thought, human nature, organic view, primary group, communica- 


tion, social organization, and social process crops out delightfully. 
\ life history document of lasting import lies behind these “roadside 
notes.” Moreover, no one can read this book without catching the 
scientific, philosophic, and artful nature of sociology; neither can 
he avoid being lifted up where life flows on eternally, where ideas 
are creative, and where personality, serene and thoughtful, reigns. 


E. S. B. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL ADVENTURING. Edited and 
with an Introduction by Jerome Davis. The Century Com- 
pany, New York, 1927, pp. 373. 

The book is a symposium of articles dealing with problems of 
practical relationships between the church, religion, the individual, 
and social work. Professor Davis has brought together the views 
of twenty-four prominent men and women in an endeavor to em- 
phasize the social task of the Church. There are chapters by such 
leaders as Senator Borah, Graham Taylor, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Bishop McConnell, Edward Devine, Miriam van Waters, Wayne B. 
Wheeler, Richard C. Cabot, John R. Mott, Edward Steiner, and 
others of equal prominence in their chosen fields. The articles rep- 
resent points of views and constitute practical suggestions concern- 
ing a number of vexing social problems rather than reports of scien- 
tific investigations. The authors do not pretend to answer social 
questions categorically, but each has made a sincere effort to con- 
tribute toward a better understanding of a given type of social prob- 
lems and has offered suggestions for co-operation between church 
members and social workers in their common task to meet commu- 
nity needs. 

The volume is of special value to church leaders and social work- 
ers who are interested in affecting better relationship between the 
Church and social agencies, particularly since there is a scarcity of 
challenging material covering this relationship. M. H. N. 


CULTURE. By G. Extuiorr Smiru, B. Ma.rinowskx1, H. J. Spin- 
pEN, A. GotpENWEISER. W. W. Norton and Company, New 
York, 1927. 

A mighty conflict is rehearsed within the covers of this small 
book. G. Elliott Smith leads off with a restatement of his diffusion 
theory. Dr. Malinowski puts the discussion on a higher psycho- 
social plane and insists that the adoption of a culture trait involves 
modification or invention, and that every invention leads to diffusion. 
Diffusion is “a truly creative process, in which external influence is 
remoulded by inventive genius.” Professor H. J. Spinden of Har- 
vard University continues the debate, using the title of romantic 
school for the diffusionists, and the title of prosaic school for the 
inventionists, and gives many illustrations in support of the inven- 
tionists. Dr. Goldenweiser summarizes, holding that there is irre- 
futable evidence of man’s inventiveness the world around, that cul- 
tural diffusion is omnipresent, and that there are many cases of 
culture traits whose origins are unknown. E. S. B. 
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RECREATION AND AMUSEMENT AMONG NEGROES IN 
WASHINGTON. By Witu1am H. Jones. Derricotte and 
Company, Washington, 1927, pp. 216. 

“Probably no greater problem arises in connection with the Ne- 
gro’s adjustment to urban life than that of how to achieve an effec- 
tive organization and control of his leisure-time activities in the face 
of race prejudice and other barriers which limit his contacts and 
frustrate his wishes.” This first of the Howard University Studies 
in Urban Sociology not only presents a detailed description of the 
recreational and amusement aspects of Negro life in the National 
Capital, but, in its systematic interpretation of leisure-time activities 
in general, glazes a trail in this territory so definitely related to cul- 
tural patterns and institutions. Sports, playgrounds, summer re- 
sorts, social centers, church and university influences, and even such 
informal factors as barber shops, restaurants, and clubs, are care- 
fully sketched. Commercialized recreation, including theaters, dance 
halls, cabarets, pool rooms, and excursion boats, is described with 
many detailed illustrative cases. Pathological recreational forms, 
such as prostitution, gambling, and intoxication, are partly a behav- 
ior sequence of inadequate amusement facilities, as is also the tend- 
ency on the part of some mulattoes to pass for white. The volume 
is carefully prepared, even down to bibliography, index, and illus- 
trations, and many practical and useful recommendations for im- 
provement are presented. N. N. Puckett 


SOCIAL THEORIES OF HOBHOUSE. By Hucu Carter. The 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1927, pp. 
viii+137. 

More monographs in the field of social theory, such as this, are 
needed. Hobhouse’s concepts of harmony, development, the rational 
good, social evolution, social justice, are elucidated; his social theory 
is summarized. His views on a whole gamut of social problems are 
succinctly stated. Hobhouse’s thinking has been exceedingly diver- 
sified, indicating a wide-ranging mind. His most substantial work, 
according to Dr. Carter, is in social ethics, and culminates in his 
treatment of social justice. Individual merit must be found and 
every necessary worker receive sufficient reward to maintain himself 
in full civic efficiency. All wealth-holding should be conditioned 
upon service to the community—the human race, one major social 
organization, namely, a world organization of society. Hobhouse 


possesses a great intellect turned upon the task of bridging philos- 
ophy and general sociology. E. S. B. 
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IMMIGRATION CROSSROADS. By Constantine Panuwnzio, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1927, pp. viii+-307. 
Immigration Crossroads presents an informing picture of the his- 
tory of our American immigration problems, a picture made all the 
more interesting since it is drawn by one who was himself an immi- 
grant, bringing the valuable perspective of the outsider. Professor 
Panunzio discusses the past and present of immigration, tracing the 
rise and development of our national “policies” as expressed in leg- 
islation. Professor E. $. Bogardus has said of this work, “An out- 
standing contribution of Dr. Panunzio’s book is his facile discussion 
of the newest immigration problems, such as the problems raised 
or created by the current immigration law. Immigration is viewed 
both as an international problem and as a national question. Polit- 
ical science, economic, legal, as well as sociological viewpoints are 
brought to bear upon each concrete issue that the author analyzes.” 
Concluding the comprehensive record of the past and present, 
Professor Panunzio asks the challenging question, “What of the 
future?” In answer, he recommends to America a constructive im- 
migration policy which shall emphasize four major issues,—admis- 
sion of aliens, distribution, incorporation, and international relations. 
Throughout the book Professor Panunzio advocates attitudes of mu- 
tual helpfulness between America and immigrant labor, and between 
America and less fortunate sister nations, to the end that the large 
migratory problems of the world may be gradually and amicably 
solved in the best interests of humanity. For valuable organization 
of facts and for stimulating suggestions and criticisms this book is 
recommended to all interested in immigration problems. F. S. L. 


EVOLUTION AND GENESIS. By Kart R. Srozz. Richard G. 
Badger, Boston, 1927, pp. x+-222. 

Here is another attempt to reconcile religion and science, and the 
author has presented a point of view which serves to commend the 
book to those who are anxious for the unification process. Through- 
out there are cited many Biblical references to prove that the evolu- 
tionary theory is not entirely incompatible with the idealism of 
Christianity, and that the latter should rather be looked upon as 
complementary. Dr. Stolz favors the emergent evolutionism of the 
Morgan School as against the Darwinian formula. There is a good 
comparison between the evolutionary thoughts of the writers of 
Genesis and those of the scientists. M. J. V. 
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CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK. Des Moines, 1927. University of Chicago 
Press, 1927. Replete with the latest beliefs and judgments of social workers 
concerning social problems, published under twelve different headings, such as: 
Children, Health, Delinquents, The Family, Industry, Community, Mental 
Hygiene, The Immigrant, Public Welfare Administration, Professional Stand- 
ards, and Educational Publicity. 


THE SOCIAL CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. By Georciana 
P. McEntee. Macmillan Co., New York, 1927, pp. x+312. A study in social 
history of merit, giving attention to such matters as Cardinal Manning as a 
social reformer, Catholic opposition to socialism and communism, the Catholic 
Social Guild, and recent Catholic pronouncements regarding war, labor ques- 
tions, and international relations. 


TESTING THE KNOWLEDGE OF RIGHT AND WRONG. By Hvuc# Hart- 
sHorNnE, M. A. May, and others. The Religious Education Association, New 
York, 1927, pp. 72. This is a scholarly and reasonably successful attempt at 
character measurement of children. Progress is made in distinguishing be- 
tween the opinions and real attitudes of the individuals tested. 


MAN AND CIVILIZATION. By Joun Srorcx. Third Revised Edition. Har. 
court, Brace & Co., 1927, pp. v-+449. Has been used successfully as a basis 
for college orientation courses, particularly at Columbia University, and surveys 
“the world in which we live,” biologically, psychologically, economically, ana 
also in terms of science and religion. 


AMERICA. By Henry van Loon. Boni & Liveright, New York, 1927, pp. xiv+ 
470. Written in the author’s inimitable style, devoted to the portrayal of the 
human life side of American history, illustrated by original drawings fresh 
from the author’s imagination, this book gives a fresh view, sometimes a breezy 
one, of the growth of our people. 


MANUEL DE PHILOSOPHIE. Libraire Armand Colin, Paris, 1927, pp. 680. Con- 
tains short but interesting sections on the history, object, and methods of 
sociology, and an excellent likeness of Emile Durkheim. The thought of 
Comte, Spencer, and Durkheim is summarized. The comparative method is 
made paramount for sociology. 


THE PROBLEM OF LAY-ANALYSES. By Sicmunp Freup. Brentano’s, New 
York, 1927, pp. 316. The author holds that non-medical persons may become 
reliable psychoanalysts. The last part of the book gives an autobiographical 
sketch, which reveals a number of interesting phases of Freud’s life and 
character. 


BEHAVIORISM. By Joun B. Watson. W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 
pp. 251. First printed in 1924, these lectures-in-print reproduce the informal 
character of public address and will bear careful scrutiny, especially by non- 
behaviorists. The chapter on Personality is of special interest to sociologists. 


DOLLARS AND WORLD PEACE. By Krrsy Pace. George H. Doran & Co., 
New York, 1927, pp. 96. Raises the question whether the United States 1s 
imperialistic and suggests a constructive foreign policy involving reducing war 
debts and the outlawing of war. 


RELIGION AND JUSTICE. By Snerwoop Eppy. George H. Doran & Co., 
New York, 1927, pp. 96. Contains sharp, incisive discussions of economic, 
racial, international, and social problems from the socio-Christian viewpoint. 














Periodical Notes 


Eugenic Sterilization in California. Since 1909, when the first 
sterilization law was passed in California, 1,054 operations have been 
performed at the State Home for the Feeble-minded. Analysis of 
records kept shows that there appears to be no “marked discrimina- 
tion in selection on the basis of race or nationality; between the ages 
of 15 and 25 most operations are performed, and of these most of 
the patients are morons with an I.Q. of .60.” Paul Popenoe, Journal 
of Social Hygiene, June, 1927, pp. 321-330. 


Eleven Questions Concerning American Marriages. Statistics ob- 
tained for the United States aid materially in answering questions 
concerning marriage. Interesting facts disclosed are: “Since 1890 

. marriage has increased, and, so, also has early marriage.” The 
death rate of single men is nearly twice that of married men. Crime 
and insanity are more prevalent among single persons. One mar- 
riage in every seven ends in divorce and indications are that divorce 
will continue to increase. City life discourages marriage by about 
10 per cent. In our society the economic age for marriage and the 
biological age do not coincide. William Fielding Ogburn, Social 
Forces, September, 1927, pp. 5-12. 


The Unification of Child Welfare in Germany. The Reichstag 
passed a law in 1922 in Germany which has greatly unified child 
welfare. It provides for local and state departments under a uniform 
national child welfare law. Together with this administrative change 
has come a new spirit. The bureaus are encouraging all agencies 
for the care and protection of children. The youth movement, in 
so far as it touches problems of recreation, actively co-operates. 
Lack of funds, lack of trained workers, and class consciousness are 
handicaps facing Germany in effective social work. “One of the 
most hopeful elements is the co-operation between the school and 
the children’s bureau. Indeed, it has been hailed as the essential 
dynamic that is making the movement of unforeseen power and in- 
fluence. Bruno Lasker, The Family, November, 1927, pp. 225-8. 
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Prevention versus Salvage. Medical, legal, and protective measures 
are primarily concerned with conditions in the environment. Social 
hygiene must go beyond these and give to the individual an under- 
standing of the whole meaning of sex in life out of which a “philos- 
ophy to guide, control, and use this native endowment for normal 
self-development and social good”... may be attained. Chloe 
Owings, Journal of Social Hygiene, October, 1927, pp. 406-13. 


A Supplement to the Case Record. Are social workers too ab- 
‘sorbed in the ancestors, environment, abnormal tendencies, and 
exceptional events in a person’s life, and not enough so in the modi- 
fiable units of daily activity of which life is constructed? Daily 
habits are a fundamental part of personality. The daily schedule, 
combined with the case record, would add valuable information on 
how the individual uses the resources of his home and neighborhood. 
Ruth Strang, American Journal of Sociology, September, 1927, pp. 
262-66. 


The Urgent Need for Sociology in Educational Measurements. 
Educational sociologists and educational measurement workers ap- 
pear to have kept strictly aloof. Testing has been “ a determination 
of what exists, rather than what ought to exist.” It is the writer’s 
“firm conviction that the actual application of educational sociology 
to school work will probably not be made until educational meas- 
urements are made in terms of sociology. Unless the results ot 
school work are evaluated in sociologically valid measurements there 
is little hope of securing any desirable changes.” Stephen G. Rich, 
The Journal of Educational Sociology, October, 1927. 


Play—the Architect of Man. The playground movement has 
grown out of the conditions and philosophy of modern life. Robbed 
of opportunity to express the creative spirit in many of his economic 
activity, man turns to play and recreation to satisfy these needs. 
Tendencies evidencing themselves in the play movement are: (1) 
public interest in recreation in rural districts, and in city planning, 
(2) an increasing accent upon quality in games, music, and drama, 
and (3) growing belief that play and recreation are public functions 
and that our public schools should more adequately prepare youth 
for “the glorious increase of leisure” which a machine age has made 


possible. Joseph Lee, The Survey, November 15, 1927, pp. 123-26. 
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The Teaching of Sociology in China. A reprint from the Chinese 
Social and Political Science Review, July, 1927. By Leonard S. Hsu. 
Peking Express Press, Peking, 1927, pp. 18 ff. In his recent article 
entitled “The Teaching of Sociology in China,” Dr. Hsu, acting head 
of the Department of Sociology and Social Work of Yenching Uni- 
versity, Peking, China, presents the findings of Professor J. S. Bur- 
gess who made in 1925, upon the request of the China Association 
of the Christian Higher Education, an inquiry into the teaching of 
sociology in the leading colleges and universities in China, voices 
the great need for more academic as well as practical teaching in the 
field of sociology and social work, and outlines the desirable “poli- 
cies.” Incidently, to demonstrate the proper kind of courses to give 
and the appropriate type of research to make is to give an account 
of what the Department of Sociology of Yenching University does 
and endeavors to do, for according to the report, Yenching offers 
by far the largest number of courses in this field in China. 

Dr. Hsu correctly insists that sociology, being concerned with so- 
cial consciousness, community spirit, and the interpretation of the 
national mind and heritage, the three essentials of social reconstruc- 
tion, ought to have a prominent place in the college curriculum. 
For China, the present is a period of rapid transformation in which 
old social institutions crumble while new institutions emerge, thus 
giving rise to many sociological problems which cannot be safeiy 
ignored. The reviewer regrets with the author that the teaching of 
sociology in China is yet far from being satisfactory. 

The author’s “policies” may be thus summarily stated: Insure 
efficient teaching of both introductory and advanced courses in soci- 
ology and social theory by scientific research; instituting, where con- 
ditions warrant, a social work course of graduate grade; providing, 
where possible, extension courses in social work; encouraging always 
participation in all kinds of social service by university students. 
Obviously, the author thinks that it is no time for sociologists to 
expound their theories with indifference or to shed idle tears over 
the apparent social degeneration, but it is time for them to know the 
actual conditions well and do their part to help hasten the coming 
of a brighter morn by ushering in desirable reforms. It seems neces- 


sary in this connection to sound a note of warning. Attempts to 
remedy mere symptoms without a clear understanding of the funda- 
mental underlying causes are generally futile. Placing young stu- 
dents in the maze of complex social phenomena without equipping 
them with the compass of fundamental truths is not advisable. E. D. 








Social Research Notes 


SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPTS were compared and contrasted with legal 
concepts by Arthur E. Briggs at the November meeting of the Social 
Research Society of Southern California. “Status” in sociology and 
law, “personality” in both fields, co-operation and contract, social- 
ization and legalization, social control and control by law—these 
pairs of terms suggest many possibilities for critical analyses. Euro- 
pean lawyers are philosophical in their thinking. Anglo-Americans, 
excepting men like Dean Pound, go back continually to precedent. 
They are not bound by legislative enactments. Anglo-Americans do 
not have a sociological understanding, and are unintentionally under- 
mining a great deal of our social legislation in this country. Sociol- 
ogy, on the other hand, does not comprehend or ignore the law- 
yer’s point of view. It is unfortunate that law and sociology do not 
work together complementarily. 


Tue MEexIcAN IMMIGRANT situation was discussed by a number 
of interested students of the problem at Pomona College, November 
12, 1927, under the direction of Mr. James H. Batten. Family 
welfare work for the Mexicans, as discussed by Helen A. Monte- 
griffo, needs to be done according to the same standards that Ameri- 
cans follow. A double standard for budgets, for example, is un- 
justified. A number of interesting and successful experiments were 
reported by R. W. Kearney whereby Mexicans living in “shacks” 
have been induced to move into better quarters; small colonies of 
Mexicans have literally been moved from unsanitary into healthful 
environments. Moreover, they have responded well to the process, 
except for the fact that through their great hospitality overcrowding 
often continues. Colonies at Del Rey, La Verne, and near Fullerton 
(all in Southern California), were cited as examples. A study of the 
three Mexican groups in Pasadena, California, was presented by 
Christine Lofstedt. These groups, numbering nearly 3,000, are un- 
dergoing reorganization in living conditions and social outlook, due 
to the activities of the Pasadena Mexican Homes Association and 
other agencies. Numbers of Mexican families are making the change 
from low to higher culture conditions under careful guidance. In 
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a number of instances knowledge of technique is being furnished the 
Mexicans faster than conditions for putting this knowledge into 
practice would warrant. They are being taught the principles of 
sanitation, for instance, in districts where the larger administrative 
area has not furnished the means of sewage or garbage disposal. 
New data on the nursery school were given by Helen Hefferman; 
its special value to the children of illiterate Mexican children was 
indicated. An annotated bibliography on the Mexican immigrant 
was furnished by E. S. Bogardus. It is divided into four parts: 
(1) Mexican immigrant culture, (2) Studies of Mexican communities 
in the United States, (3) Interracial relations with Mexican Immi- 
grants, and (4) Interracial relations with Mexico. Community 
studies were also reported upon, showing certain similarities, such 
as: proximity to railroad tracks; varying culture levels of different 
colonies; the existence of a colony inside the social area of a munici- 
pality but outside the political area; the rise of clashes and conflicts 
between Mexican immigrants and Americans; and the development 
of friendly interracial relations. Harry M. Shafer pointed out the 
low or negligible rate of naturalization among Mexican immigrants. 
Americans were divided into those who favor putting the Mexicans 
on the quota, such as public school teachers, social workers, labor 
unionists; those who oppose the move, such as large-scale employ- 
ers of labor; and those who favor, but who also advocate some kind 
of a contract labor scheme, which, however, has serious social 
weaknesses. 


Tue Famity Bupcer rn Los ANnGcELEs was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Florence Nesbit of Chicago at the November meeting of 
the Los Angeles Chapter of the American Association of Social 
Workers. The Los Angeles study began by finding out the costs of 
the needed articles of the different sections of a family budget. 
Experiences with families constitute the only measuring rod. Two 
factors are paramount, namely, (1) health considerations, and (2) 
the demands of custom. A standard budget must (1) provide for 
health, and (2) take cognizance of what customs and conventions 
must be met in order for a person to maintain status. On these 
bases the minimum budget for a working man, his wife, and two 
children, aged thirteen and seven respectively, was placed at slightly 
over $1,300.00. It was judged that $3.00 a month for fuel would 
be sufficient, and that no overcoats were necessary. Rent was put 
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at a minimum of $25.00 a month. Butter substitutes instead cf 
butter are provided. The food costs per week, without butter, are 
put at $9.90. The clothing for the family amounts to $17.50 month- 
ly. Carfare $4.00, health $5.00 to $10.00, recreation $4.00, emergen- 
cies $3.00, insurance $2.00, education $3.00, all figured at monthlv 
rates, are among the other items in a minimum health and “social 
standing” budget. 


THE RELATION OF PSYCHIATRY AND PSYCHOANALYSIS work to re- 
search was the theme of a social research discussion at the University 
of Southern California on November 8 by Dr. Maria Te Water. 
Psychiatry, like medicine, is not a science but an art. The psychia- 
trist as a graduate of a school of medicine who is specializing in 
mental disturbances is making noteworthy progress in defining with 
increasing accuracy the various mental disorders. The psychiatric 
interview technique is psychiatry’s greatest weapon. Psychiatry 
aims to integrate personality into social situations so that the client 
wants to be “self-independent.” The study of the motivation of pa- 
tients is a phase of psychiatric research, but at this point the psy- 
chiatrist becomes an abnormal psychologist. One school of psychia- 
trists, the psychoanalytic, is very much interested in the client’s past. 
Psychoanalysts go further back than the client can remember, and 
their study of the client often requires from six months to two years. 


“ScHoLaRsHIP IN SocroLocy” was the theme upon which Dr. 
Clarence Marsh Case addressed the members of Alpha Kappa Delta 
of Southern California at the semi-annual dinner in November. 
Professor Case decried the present attitude of contempt which some 
sociologists show toward other sociologists who represent different 
schools of thought. Sociology is the study of the social process, 
which upon examination turns out to be a culture process. Science 
gives us a raveled-out world. The mechanistic scientist in psychol- 
ogy gives a clear picture of the footprints of a person, but “never a 


glimpse of the living, conscious, purposeful mind itself.” Behavior- 
istic sociology may show us much about the forms and mechanisms 
of social life, but “can hardly reveal very much of that intimate. 
zestful, pungent, vital content that marks a person or a group as a 
really living thing.” Moreover, the ethical motive is essential to 
sociology. An amoral, non-ethical strictly mechanistic sociology 
would be a most self-stultifying academic monstrosity. - 











International Notes 


Tue Paciric EXPANSE is soon to be shortened, if the plans of the 
Western Union Telegraph are carried out. Another cable is to be 
laid, which will multiply the present possibilities of trans-Pacific 
communication tenfold, it is estimated. Once more, the world, par- 
ticularly the East and the West, will be brought closer together. 


A CurnesE sTuDENT in Mississippi, because of his color it is re- 
ported, is ordered to attend a school for Negroes. Thus, race dis- 
crimination, whether justly or not, receives headline recognition 
again. When personal worth and achievement are subordinated to 
race, color, and other surface distinctions, genuine freedom is shamed, 
and justice is blotted out. 


THE RACE QUESTION has flamed up in Gary, Indiana, where four- 
teen hundred high school students, supported by their parents, 
forced the authorities, school and municipal, to exclude twenty Negro 
students from one of the high schools to which they had been as- 
signed. The successful strike of the fourteen hundred backed by 
their parents is a dangerous example. Other nations, reading the 
flaring reports, will suffer increased doubt regarding the nature of 
America’s boasted liberty. At home we may well be concerned be- 
cause of the increasing number of points at which race friction is 
being generated. 


Tue PHILipPiINneE QUESTION as “shown up” by Senator Bingham 
in a speech some weeks ago has aroused much comment throughout 
the United States. His broadcasted statement that no Filipinos have 
ever been allowed to enter the portals of the Army and Navy Club 
at Manila and his attack upon those “supercilious whites who have 
the effrontery to go to the lands of the colored races and treat their 
native inhabitants with snobbish arrogance” have created a furor 
that continues to spread. “The brown man’s cross,” namely, of 
putting up with the white man’s superior airs threatens to turn into 
a weapon not only of defensive but of offensive war. 





Social Drama Notes 


SPREAD EAGLE. By Georce S. Brooks and Watter B. Lister. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1927, pp. xii+-140. 

Here is a splendid drama on the apparent ease of making war in 
our times. If the last act could have sustained the tempo of the 
first two, it would have been another What Price Glory in its effec- 
tiveness. But underneath it all runs a suspiciously true note so well 
pointed out in the preface by John Anderson—‘“It suggests that a 
nation parading around with a chip on its shoulders is faintly funny, 
and ought to be laughed at, and more than that, it suspects that big 
business might find it profitable to furnish the chips.” Spread Eagle 
ought to be performed at our various community theaters at peri- 
odic intervals or whenever there promises to arise a jingoistic revival. 
It is a bold piece of play-writing on the art of politics, but we need 
more of that kind of writing, heaven knows! The action of the 
drama reveals a big corporation official desiring American interven- 
tion in Mexico so that he may have a vast amount of oil territory 
made safe for future profits. How he tricks the son of a former 
president of the United States to go into the Mexican hot-bed so 
that he may go to a well-calculated death which will bring about a 
war hysteria in the United States, and how once the bellicose im- 
pulses are fired, he, the corporation official, graciously becomes the 
chairman of the Committee on National Defense at a dollar a year, 
forms the chief interest in the unfolding of the action. The play is 
also noted in that Act Two presents as its climax three scenes depict- 
ing the manufacture of a public opinion nicely planned to form “false 
pictures” in the minds of the populace; the theater, the radio, and 
the moving picture are selected as the media for this manufacture. 
The play doesn’t strike necessarily at all wars, but it does show in 
a clear vigorous manner, the stupidity and wastefulness of wars not 
honestly caused. Read it by all means, for you may never see it 


performed. M. pF V. 
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